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CHAPTER  I. 

POVERTY:  ITS  CAUSES  AND  EFFECTS. 


The  recent  debates  in  Parliament  on  the  Aliens’  and 
Unemployed  Bills,  and  the  important  announce- 
ment made  by  Mr.  Balfour  that  Government  have 
decided  to  order  an  enquiry  into  the  working  of  the  Poor 
Law,  and  cognate  subjects,  revive  the  hope  that  earnest 
attention  may  at  last  be  devoted  to  some  of  the  most 
pressing  social  and  economic  difficulties  and  dangers  of 
our  times.  A Royal  Commission  is  to  be  appointed  to 
investigate  the  entire  question  of  the  Poor  Laws,  or,  to 
put  it  another  way,  the  Government  of  the  day  have  at 
last  realized  that  a full  and  exhaustive  enquiry  into  the 
cause  of  the  appalling  poverty  of  the  people  is  imperative. 
The  Prime  Minister,  in  reply  to  a question  on  the 
subject,  said : 

“ We  are  anxious  to  survey  everything  which 
appertains  to  dealing  with  the  problem  of  the  poor, 
whether  poor  by  their  own  fault  or  by  temporary  lack 
of  employment.  We  are  also  anxious  to  investigate 
what  means  can  be  taken  to  deal  with  the  problems 
which  thus  arise,  whether  by  employment  by  muni- 
cipalities or  in  any  other  way.  The  subject  is  not  a 
small  one,  and  its  importance  will  not  be  denied  by 
any  one  who  has  in  his  mind  the  all-important  subject 
which  the  question  of  poor  relief  has  raised  in  the 
past  and  is  likely  to  raise  in  the  future.” 
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The  question  is,  as  Mr.  Balfour  correctly  describes  it, 

- all  important,”  and  now  that  the  Government  for  the 
time  being  have  at  length  realized  this,  and  frankly 
admitted  it,  the  people  should  take  every  means  in  their 

power  to  prevent  it  becoming  a Party  question. 

By  appointing  a Royal  Commission,  the  Government 

will  satisfy  the  country,  and  the  people  must  therefore 
see  to  it  that  none  of  the  many  advantages  that  are  likely 
to  come  out  of  certain  well-considered  legislative  measures, 
as  a result  of  the  enquiry,  lose  any  of  their  strength  and 
life-giving  energy  by  contact  with  the  paralyzing  influence 
of  Party  wrangling.  The  poverty  of  the  people  is  not 
and  must  not  be  made  a question  for  political  parties  to 
wrangle  over;  it  is  a national  question,  and  must  be 
treated  as  such.  There  is,  in  short,  no  room,  no  grounds 
for  wrangling,  and  the  people  fully  understand  this.  Vast 
changes  have  taken  place  in  our  economic  and  social  con- 
ditions since  the  Poor  Laws  were  passed,  over  seventy 
years  ago,  and  vast  changes  in  the  laws  dealing  with  this 
great  question  are  imperative.  It  is  therefore  the  manifest 
duty  of  both  parties  in  the  House  to  realize  this  as  com- 
pletely as  the  people  have  done,  and  to  give  their  loyal 
support  and  co-operation  to  any  well-considered  scheme 
that  may  be  brought  in  eventually,  by  any  Government, 
Liberal  or  Conservative,  to  relieve  the  situation.  The 
solution  of  the  difficult  economic  problem  of  the  un- 
employed, among  other  things,  lies  wrapped  up  in  this 
all-important  question,  and  as  the  people  are  well  aware 
of  this,  the  political  sections  of  the  House  of  Commons 
should  show  considerable  circumspection  in  handling  it 

when  it  comes  up  for  debate. 

The*  poverty  of  the  people  is  no  doubt  very  great  and 

widespread,  and  it  may  perhaps  be  regarded  as  the  most 
important  social  and  economic  question  of  the  day.  A 
sections  of  the  community  are  brought  face  to  face  with 
it  in  its  many  dire  forms,  day  by  day,  and  all  classes, 
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therefore,  welcome  the  announcement  that  it  is  to  form 
the  basis  of  an  exhaustive  Parliamentary  enquiry. 

Poverty,  indeed,  is  ever  with  us,  and  its  evil  effects 
are  visible  on  all  sides.  It  is  to  be  found  in  town  and 
country,  but  it  is  seen  at  its  worst  in  the  slums  of  our 
great  cities.  It  breeds  ignorance,  discontent,  evil,  crime, 
and  engenders  immorality  and  sin.  It  crushes  out  of  life 
belief  and  hope,  love,  tenderness  and  charity,  and  leaves  in 
the  human  heart  nothing  but  misery  and  despair.  Out  of 
despair  are  born  the  worst  passions  of  human  life,  and  the 
world  stands  aghast  at  the  enormities  of  what  are  called 
the  criminal  classes.  Lawlessness  and  crime  abound,  and 
w'e  cry  out  for  sterner,  more  repressive  laws  and  heavier 
punishments.  Society  must  be  protected  against  the 
criminal  classes,  and  out  of  this  necessity  has  grown  up 
a huge  and  costly  administration  which  has  for  its  object 
the  detection  and  repression  of  lawlessness  and  crime,  and 
the  punishment  of  evil-doers;  and  so  our  prisons  continue 
to  be  well  filled.  We  are  not  inclined  to  grumble  at  the 
enormous  expense  we  are  put  to  in  keeping  up  this 
elaborate  administrative  machinery  so  long  as  it  is  main- 
a proper  standard  of  efficiency,  but  w'^e 
complain  readily  enough  if  the  police  bungle  a case,  or 
if  a magistrate  impose  a sentence  which  seems  inadequate 
to  the  offence.  Law  and  order  must  be  maintained  at  all 
costs,  and  malefactors  must  be  punished.  We  condemn 
the  deed  but  remain  unconcerned  as  to  its  cause. 

While  admitting  the  necessity  for  a code  of  laws  to  protect 
society  against  wrong-doing,  it  should  be  recognized  at  the 
same  time  that  we  concern  ourselves  more  with  the  punish- 
ment of  crime  than  with  its  prevention;  with  the  cure  of 
the  disease  than  with  making  ourselves  less  liable  to  its 

attack. 

Pathologically  speaking,  it  is  well  known  that  disease 
is  only  possible  where  the  conditions  are  favourable  to  its 
inception,  and  ethically  speaking,  crime  is  only  possible 
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where  the  conditions  are  favourable  to  its  inception , and 
obviously,  then,  if  the  conditions  were  unfavourable  in  both 
cases  we  should  have  neither  disease  nor  crime.  Crime, 
like  disease,  is  an  effect,  not  a cause ; and  all  our  efforts 
are  directed  to  minimizing  its  evil  results  rather  than  to 
cutting  off  the  source  from  which  it  springs.  Remove  the 
cause  of  disease,  or  of  crime,  and  we  should  suffer  no  more 
from  the  ravages  of  either.  The  changes  now  taking  place 
in  the  administration  of  the  criminal  law ; the  establishment 
of  ‘-Children’s  Courts”  similar  to  those  which  have  been 
tried  with  advantage  in  America  : whereby  young  offenders 
may  be  removed  from  the  contaminating  influence  of 
ordinary  Courts;  the  classification  of  criminals,  and  the 
separation  of  young  offenders  from  the  hopelessly  corrupt, 
are  necessary  reforms  in  the  treatment  of  prisoners,  but 
these  must  be  regarded  rather  as  palliatives  than  as  cures. 
To  hope  for  immunity  from  crime  generally  would  be  to 
indulge  in  Utopian  ideas  which  may  never  be  realized, 
but  to  believe  in  a very  considerable  reduction  in  the 
numberless  offences  against  the  law  which  are  com- 
mitted every  day,  would  be  to  expect  only  that 

which  is  quite  practicable.  But  before  we  may  hope 

for  even  the  slightest  improvement  in  the  existing  state 
of  affairs,  we  must  first  of  all  learn  something  of  the 
conditions  which  environ  the  situation,  and  after  having 
realized  what  these  conditions  are,  we  must  then  frame 
such  measures  of  relief  as  seem  to  be  sound  and  work- 

able. 

The  dominating  factor  in  the  question  is  poverty . 
poverty  widespread  and  overshadowing;  poverty  that  is  felt 
by  poor  and  rich  alike;  with  terrible  directness  by  the 
poor,  and  also,  though  less  directly,  by  the  rich.  With 
the  poor  it  is  an  ever-present  curse  dragging  them  down 
lower  and  lower  through  all  its  drear  squalor,  through 
hunger  and  want  and  unspeakable  anguish,  to  despair  and 

death,  or  to  crime! 
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With  the  rich  its  influence,  although  felt  less  directly, 
is  still  ever-present.  The  material  manifestation  of  poverty 
is,  alas,  too  prominent  to  admit  of  our  escaping  from  its 
touch.  We  feel  it  in  the  taxes  we  are  called  upon  to  pay 
to  support  the  poor  in  the  endless  calls  upon  our  purses 
in  aid  of  this  public  charity  or  that;  and  in  the  many 
deserving  cases  which  come  within  the  individual  sphere 
of  our  own  lives.  But  we  are  brought  to  a clearer  and 
more  complete  realization  of  how  widespread  poverty  really 
is,  of  its  endless  ramifications  and  inexhaustible  demands, 
by  the  huge  work  that  is  going  on  in  our  midst  for  its 
relief,  and  the  alleviation  of  the  suffering  which  is  the 
result  of  it.  If  we  take  the  classes  as  a whole,  from  the 
shopkeeping  classes  up  to  the  great  titled  families  of 
the  kingdom,  from  the  man  with  a hundred  or  so  a 
year  up  to  the  multi-millionaire,  we  shall  find  there 
is  hardly  a family  in  that  wide  community,  that  has 
not  one  or  more  of  its  members  engaged  in  some 
form  of  charitable  work.  From  the  King  downwards, 
through  all  grades  of  society,  down  to  those  on  very  small 
incomes,  are  men  and  women  engaged  in  helping  the  help- 
less, in  relieving  suffering,  and  softening,  so  far  as  it  is 
possible  to  do  so,  the  hard  conditions  of  poverty  and  want. 
Think  of  it  for  a moment!  Think  of  the  stupendous 
magnitude  of  this  great  work ; bazaars,  concerts,  dramatic 
performances,  collections  in  churches,  street  collections  for 
hospitals,  huge  charitable  bequests,  and  the  innumerable 
devices  for  raising  money  by  public  means,  and  the  still 
greater  work  that  is  going  on  quietly,  silently,  yet  steadily, 
among  all  classes  of  society,  for  the  relief  of  the  suffering 
ones;  and  yet  the  necessity  for  all  this  increases  year 
by  year. 

If  we  roughly  divide  the  population  of  Great  Britain 
into  two  great  groups,  the  working  classes,  and  the  well- 
to-do,  and  then  separate  from  the  former  group  the  official 
paupers,  we  shall  find  that  these  amount  to  roughly 
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eight  hundred  thousand  souls.  T wenty-four  millions  of  public 
money  are  annually  raised  for  their  support,  and  although 
the  sum  is  a huge  one,  it  would  not  be  grudged  by  the  tax- 
payers if  it  were  found  that  it  met  the  requirements  of  the 
case  and  that  pauperism  outside  our  workhouses  was  known 
to  be  practically  non-existent.  As  a matter  of  fact,  however, 
it  is  perfectly  well  understood  that  this  enormous  contribution 
from  state  funds  only  skirts  the  question,  and  that  while 
helping  a number  of  deserving  poor,  chiefly  the  aged  and 
infirm,  and  an  uncertain  number  of  professional  paupers— 
tramps  and  loafers-it  leaves  the  main  difficulty  still  un- 
touched. Millions  of  our  poverty-stricken  countrymen 
and  countrywomen  lie  outside  the  sphere  of  state  aid, 
poor  waifs  and  strays  of  human  life  who,  for  one 
reason  or  another,  do  not  or  will  not  come  under 
the  influence  of  our  workhouses;  and  so  they  drift  down 
life’s  swift-rolling  stream  onwards  to  the  great  unknown ; 
victims  of  a system,  the  economic  conditions  of  which 
render  life  hard  and  impossible  to  so  many  unfortunate 

ones. 

This  is  no  fanciful  picture  drawn  for  effect,  but  a hard 
, unpalatable  fact.  My  Lady  Bountiful  knows  it  perfectly 

well  as  she  goes  about  her  domestic  duties  in  her  sump- 
tuous country  home,  dispensing  her  chanties  hither  and 
thither.  The  occupier  of  the  suburban  villa  realizes  the 
necessity  for  attending  to  the  never-ending  calls  for  char- 
itable aid  that  are  made  with  increasing  frequency,  a.nd 
those  who  live  in  towns  and  the  great  centres  of  population 
are  constantly  in  touch  with  want  in  many  shapes  and 
forms.  Wherever  we  may  live  we  are  met  on  every  hand 
with  “deserving  cases”  that  claim  our  immediate  attention, 
and  whichever  way  we  turn  we  come  across  abundant 
proofs  of  widespread  poverty  and  its  dire  consequences; 
hard  grinding  poverty  that  clings  to  one  great  section  of 
our  population  with  as  much  tenacity  as  the  deadly  con- 
stricting serpent  clings  to  its  prey. 
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The  existence  of  poverty  that  is  abnormal  and  aggres- 
sive must  be  admitted,  and  the  question  as  to  whether  this 
widespread  want  and  distress  is  necessary,  whether  it 
should  really  exist,  whether  it  cannot  be  done  away  with 
once  and  for  all,  forces  itself  more  and  more  on  our  con- 
sideration day  by  day. 

Let  us  consider  one  or  two  of  the  principal  causes 
which  have  led  to  it. 

The  main  cause  is  to  be  found  in  the  decrease  in  the 
agricultural  industry  of  the  country. 

There  is  a large  section  of  thoughtful  men  who  con- 
tend that  in  agriculture  will  be  found  the  key  to  many  a 
difficulty  that  perplexes  our  economists  and  confounds  their 
calculations,  and  that  rudely  disturbs  the  entire  economic 
conditions  of  the  country.  Then  again,  there  are  a number 
of  earnest  students  of  this  all-important  subject  who  claim 
that  in  agriculture  will  be  found  a panacea  for  all  the  ills 
that  beset  the  people  in  their  economic  and  social  con- 
ditions; that  it  will  afford  employment  to  all,  and  that  in 
doing  so  it  will  banish  poverty,  minimize  drunkenness, 
reduce  vice  and  crime,  and  restore  that  healthy  moral 
and  physical  tone  which  the  crowded  unhealthy  life  in 
big  towns  has  done  so  much  to  destroy.  But  be  this 
as  it  may,  there  is  no  question  that  the  agricultural  wealth 
of  Great  Britian  has  decreased  by  many  hundreds  of 
millions  sterling  during  the  last  fifty  years,  and  with  it 
immense  areas  of  land  have  gone  out  of  cultivation.  Decade 
after  decade  has  the  demand  for  agricultural  labour  fallen 
off",  and  to-day  such  agriculture  as  is  left  to  the  country  is 
carried  on  by  a few  old  men,  eked  out  at  certain  seasons 
by  the  unemployed  of  the  big  towns,  and  by  the  casuals 
that  tramp  the  countryside. 

Attracted  by  the  prospects  of  higher  pay,  a higher 
standard  of  comfort,  and  pleasanter  surroundings,  the  rural 
unskilled  population  have  gradually  drifted  to  the  great 
industrial  centres  to  find,  alas,  that  there  is  already  a 
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plethora  of  such  labour,  and  that  there  is  no  demand  for 
their  services,  or  if  there  is  a demand,  that  it  is  not  of  a 
permanent  nature ; they  realize  that  their  existence  is  ex- 
tremely precarious,  and  they  soon  begin  to  drift  down- 
wards. There  is  a fair  demand  for  skilled  labour,  and  the 
village  artizan  fares  a trifle  better,  but  as  his  skill  is 
below  that  of  the  town-bred  expert,  even  he  goes  to  the 
wall  as  soon  as  a little  trade  depression  is  felt;  the 
employer  naturally  keeping  his  best  men  and  discharging 

those  of  inferior  ability. 

Many  of  these  unfortunates  soon  get  on  the  parish 
rates,  while  others  emigrate  or  join  the  ranks  of  the  un- 
employed and  pick  up  an  existence  in  any  way  that  offers. 
Many,  on  the  other  hand,  driven  by  want  and  hunger, 
stru'^Ain"  for  bread  for  themselves  and  their  families,  and 
goaded  to  despair  by  the  hardness  of  their  lot,  resort  to 

violence  and  crime ; and  the  end  we  know  so  well. 

Another  cause  will  be  found  in  the  keen  competition 
which  is  encountered  in  many  branches  of  industry  on  the 
part  of  foreign  countries.  Fifty  years  ago  we  had 
practically  a monopoly  of  a number  of  manufacturing 
industries  that  are  now  eagerly  competed  for  by  foreign 
rivals,  and  we  have  to  admit,  however  reluctantly  it 
may  be,  that  our  supremacy  in  certain  respects  is  a thing 

of  the  past. 

We  have  been  slow  to  realize  this,  and  even  now  there 
are  those  who  contend  that  we  have  not  retrogressed,  and 
that  trade-statistics  show  the  volume  of  our  trade  is  as 
great  as  ever  it  was,  and,  indeed,  that  we  have  improved 
Lr  position.  Any  question  dealing  with  the  national  trade 
statistics  is  admittedly  a complex  one,  and  it  is  easy  enoug  i 
to  place  in  array  imposing  groups  of  figures  in  support  of 
this  view  or  that ; but  the  real  value  of  such  figures  is 
another  matter.  What  is  the  use  of  showing  that  the 
volume  of  the  import  or  export  trade  of  Great  Britain 
has  increased,  if  it  can  be  shown  on  the  other  hand,  that 
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the  trade  of  other  countries  has  also  increased,  or  that  it 
has  increased  to  a greater  extent  than  our  own  ? 

Here,  for  example,  is  a table  of  figures  showing  the 
relative  trade  progression  of  eleven  of  the  principal  countries 
of  the  world.  This  table  was  recently  published  by  one  of 
our  London  newspapers,  and  if  it  approximately  represents 
the  trade  of  the  countries  enumerated,  it  is  clear  that  the 
trade  of  Great  Britain  has  not  progressed  in  the  same 
proportion  as  that  of  the  United  States  and  some  of  our 
great  Continental  rivals.  The  paragraph  is  as  under : 

The  Board  of  Trade  return  of  foreign  trade  affords,  as 
usual,  an  interesting  comparison  between  the  commerce 
of  most  of  the  countries  whose  operations  chiefly  affect 
the  United  Kingdom.  Different  governments  have  different 
ways,  of  course,  of  preparing  their  statistical  information, 
but,  despite  difficulties  of  this  kind,  the  subjoined  summaries 
of  exports  and  imports  are  approximately  reliable.  The 
figures  in  each  case  cover  the  period  of  eight  months 
ending  with  August : 

IMPORTS. 

igo2.  1903-  ^904 

Belgium  ;^6o,634,ooo  ...^66,543,000  ...;^6g,  16 1,000 

France ii6,gg8,ooo  ...  i26,3g4,ooo  ...  110,815,000 

Spain  ...  ...  20,451,000...  2i,72g,ooo ...  21,500,000 

Italy  ...  ...  45,775,000...  48,g2g,ooo ...  48,168,000 

Austria-Hungary  47,4g6,ooo ...  51,188,000...  54,100,000 
Egypt  ...  ...  g,32i,ooo ...  10,316,000...  i2,i3g,ooo 

United  States  ...  128,002,000  ...  141,038,000  ...  i3g,oog,ooo 
Japan  ...  ...  17,638,000...  22,837,000...  23,772,000 

British  India  ...  34,216,000  ...  35,015,000  ...  40,062,000 
Canada  ...  ...  27,785,000...  33,883,000...  33,865,000 

Unit.  Kingdom  ...  303,620,000  ...  301,251,000  ...  307,581,000 

EXPORTS. 

igo2.  1903*  1904. 

Belgium  ...  ;^46,8o8,ooo  ...;^5 1,144, 000  24 1,000 

France  ...  ...  iog,685,ooo  ...  iio,63g,ooo  ...  ii4,o6g,ooo 

Spain  ...  ...  18,803,000 ...  20,403,000 ...  2i,23g,ooo 

Italy  36,g44,ooo ...  38,436,000...  40,275,000 


II 


1902.  1903-  ^904- 

Austria-Hungary  ;^50, 699.000  • ”^56,374.000 

Sited  States  ...  167.366,000  ...  179,096,000  ...  '73,562,^ 
Tor>an  ...  I sA 62,000  . . . 17,985,000...  19,037,000 

British  India  ...  56,407,000... 

Canada 24,833,000... 

Unit.  Kingdom  ...  185,705,000  ...  194,063,000  ...  9o,  > 

A rough  analysis  of  these  figures  will  show  that,  com- 
paring the  eight  months  in  1902  with  the  similar  perio 

given  for  .9°4,  ^e  percentages  ‘ “ 

favourable  to  ourselves,  but  reveal  the  fact  that  o 
countries,  taken  as  a whole,  are  making  greater  strides  in 
I world  of  commerce  than  we  are.  Taking  the  group 
of  five  European  Countries  given,  together  wi 
United  States,  their  imports  show  an  average  increase  oj 
7 per  cent,  against  out  i per  cent. , an  in 
exports  the  relative  figures  are  6 per  cent,  and  5 per  cen^ 
Germany  is  not  included  in  this  group,  and  if  we  look 

up  the  statistics  of  that  country's  commerce 

iL  and  1903  and  compare  them  with  those  of  the  United 

Kingdom  for  the  same  period,  we  shall  find  results  as  under  . 

1902.  I9°3-  . 

/Imports  ^284,558,823  - iT309,858,8oo  ...  mcr.  8^ 

Gerniany|g  ,5  ^235,921,563  ...  ^251,485,294  ...  „ „ 

United  f Imports  £:528,39i,274  - ^642,600,289  ...  „ 3„ 

KingdomlExports  ;fT349,238,779  ■■■  ^3  e,373,  7 

We  may  deduce  two  significant  facts  from  these  figures: 
first  that  there  is  active  and  growing  competition  on  the 
part’  of  other  nations  for  the  trade  in  which  we  have  held 
L so  long  the  paramount  influence ; and  secondly,  a 
although  the  volume  of  our  trade  is  increaang,  ' ‘S  ” 
TuT  so  proportionately  to  that  of  other  nations,  Germany 

“ Burthere  is  a fact  of  even  greater  significance  in  this 
connection  which  should  not  be  overlooked,  and  which  may 
be  found  in  the  congested  state  of  the  labour  market,  that 
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most  sensitive  barometer  of  a nation’s  trade.  With  a normal 
state  of  business,  trade  remains  fairly  stationary,  and  the 
enormous  sums  of  public  money  set  aside  every  year  for 
poor  relief,  eked  out  by  large  private  aid,  are  found  sufficient ; 
but  once  a little  depression  sets  in  we  hear  of  nothing  but 
want  and  distress  all  over  the  country;  hard  times  are 
predicted,  meetings  are  called,  measures  of  relief  are  organized. 
Government  aid  is  asked  for ; large  sums  are  spent  in  various 
directions  to  support  the  suffering  ones,  one  half  of  the 
population  is  engaged  in  helping  the  other  half,  and  the 
question  becomes  a national  one.  Liberal  expenditure  and 
vigorous  measures  dealing  with  the  calamity  have  their 
effect  in  time ; the  acuteness  of  the  attack  is  subdued  ; trade 
revives  to  some  extent;  the  need  for  relief  becomes  less 
urgent,  and  we  soon  forget  the  peril  which  a large  section 
of  the  community  has  but  recently  passed  through.  For  a 
year  or  so  matters  assume  their  normal  aspect ; poverty  is 
with  us,  it  is  true,  but  it  is  not  aggressive,  and  we  go  about 
our  usual  avocations  conscious  of  the  fact  that  although  the 
danger  is  over  for  the  time,  it  may  recur  at  any  moment. 

Such  a state  of  affairs  discloses  the  deplorable  fact  that 
the  entire  labour  question  is  in  a highly  unsatisfactory 
condition.  The  balance  of  demand  and  supply  is  so  delicately 
poised  that  the  faintest  pressure  disturbs  its  equilibrium, 
and  if  it  happens,  as  it  so  frequently  does,  that  the  pressure 
is  on  the  wrong  side,  widespread  distress  is  the  immediate 
result ! If  the  conditions  under  which  the  working  classes 
earn  their  daily  bread  are  so  inelastic  as  to  admit  of  no  give 
and  take  in  the  law  of  demand  and  supply,  and  that  each 
man  must  earn  the  maximum  wage  every  day  of  the  year 
merely  to  enable  him  to  keep  the  wolf  from  the  door,  it  is 
clear  that  the  working  classes  must  suffer  from  time  to  time, 
and  that  such  a position  can  only  be  productive  of  periodical 
disorganisation,  and  that  it  constitutes  a national  danger. 

It  may  of  course  be  contended  that  the  condition  of  the 
labour  market  is  perfectly  well  understood,  that  whatever 
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happens  is  but  the  economic  outcome  of 

.nd  demand  • that  the  working  classes-with  others  must 
Je  "tances  in  this  world,  and  that  matters  cannot 
well  be  altered;  and,  moreover,  that  whatever  obtams  r^th 
us  applies  with  equal  force  to  fire  working  classes 

““xf accept  such  views  as  these  would  be  fatal;  to 
acknowledge  oneself  beaten  is  to 

as  a people  we  are  by  no  means  inclined  to  do  this.  No 
noble  work  performed  in  this  world  has  ever  been  done 
“Lut  effort^and,  in  many  cases  only 

effort.  The  conditions  that  govern  our  labour  market  are  no 

doubt  difficult  to  regulate,  and  are  perhaps  ^ 

that  is  no  reason  why  they  should  not  be  thorou„  y 

understood  and  improved  upon. 

But  before  we  reform  we  must  first  of  all  real  me  t 

there  is  need  for  reform.  We  have  not  appreciated  this  fact 
vet  We  have  rather  admitted  that  the  present  state  o 
things  is  a perfectly  natural  condition,  and  that  it  cannot  we  ^ 
be  altered  I Such  a view  is  fallacious,  and  as  fa 
fallacious.  Everything  that  is  undesirable,  u^^nomm,  or 
evil,  in  the  administration  of  a nation  s affairs  can 
remedied;  and  everything  that  is  productive  harm  ” ‘ 
conditions  that  govern  a nation’s  labour-market  can  be 
SO  as  to  produce  good  and  economic  resu  ts. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

AGRICULTURE  AS  A NECESSARY 
ALTERNATIVE  INDUSTRY. 


TO  maintain  national  vigour  and  strength,  every  country 
should  have  two  great  industries,  agriculture  and 
manufactures.  It  is  doubtful  if  any  country  can  con- 
tinue in  greatness  and  prosperity  that  abandons  its  agricul- 
tural resources  and  practically  relies  upon  outside  markets  for 
the  bulk  of  its  food  supplies.  Politically,  a position  of  the 
kind  is  obviously  dangerous,  as  it  renders  such  a country 
liable  to  be  starved  out  in  time  of  war.  Economically,  a 
country  that  has  no  great  alternative  industry  must 
necessarily  throw  all  its  labour  supplies,  reserves  and  all, 
into  the  only  one  it  possesses,  and  if  that  fails,  trouble 
must  result.  Individually  speaking,  it  is  considered  bad 
policy  to  put  all  one’s  eggs  into  one  basket,  and  collec- 
tively, it  is  obviously  equally  foolish  to  follow  such  a 
course.  But  this  is  just  what  we,  as  a nation,  have  done ; 
we  have  to  a great  extent  sacrificed  agriculture,  and  we 
have  practically  only  our  manufactures  to  rely  upon.  We 
have  seen  that  these  fail  us  from  time  to  time,  and 
we  may  not  therefore  rely  upon  them  any  longer  with 
safety. 

But  was  it  necessary  to  throw  overboard  our  agricul- 
tural industry  ? Was  it  possible  to  have  saved  it  ? In 
answering  such  questions  it  will  be  necessary  to  draw  a 
few  comparisons. 

IS 
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If  we  treat  agriculture  as  an  ordinary  industry  that 
demands  the  best  efforts  of  those  engaged  in  it ; vigour, 
intellect,  undiminished  energy  and  technical  and  scientific 
knowledge,  combined  with  high  enterprise  and  abundant 
capital,  we  shall  find,  that  in  this  country,  it  lacks  these 
essentials  to  success.  Such  of  the  industry  as  is  left  to 
us  is  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  men  who  are  as  a rule  deh- 
cient  in  these  qualities,  and  even  if  they  possess  the 
practical  knowledge  necessary  to  successful  farming  they 
lack  capital,  that  essential  to  every  industry.  Under 
such  conditions  farming  does  not  pay;  hope  is  almost 
crushed  out  of  the  farmer,  there  is  no  energy  left,  no  capital 
is  forthcoming ; the  land  is  more  or  less  starved,  it  becomes 
less  and  less  productive,  more  and  more  of  it  goes  out  of 
cultivation,  and  the  remnant  that  remains  to  us  is  in  an 
impoverished  and  languishing  condition. 

If  we  take  any  one  of  our  great  manufacturing  industries 
and  subject  it  to  precisely  the  same  conditions,  its  prosperity 
would  soon  be  impaired,  it  would  languish  and  die 
away,  and  not  a man  of  business  in  the  industrial  world 
would  be  surprised  at  the  result.  Indeed,  it  is  a well 
known  fact  that  many  a good  and  profitable  business  has 
been,  and  is  being,  wrecked  every  year  because  it  is  in  the 
hands  of  incompetent  men,  or  because  it  lacks  capital  or 
is  badly  managed.  It  is  easy  enough  to  kill  other  in- 
dustries, and  few  of  them  which  are  subject  to  the 
vicissitudes  which  beset  agriculture  survive  for  any 
lengthened  periods.  Unskilful  administration,  or  shortage  of 
capital,  impregnates  them  with  the  germs  of  decay,  and  their 
dissolution  is  brought  about  in  an  astonishingly  short  space 
of  time ; a few  years  being  sufficient  in  most  cases. 

But  it  is  obvious  that,  in  this  respect,  agriculture  does  not 
find  a parallel  in  manufactures.  It  is  true  that  much  has  been 
done  during  the  last  fifty  years  to  kill  it  outright;  it  is 
true  that  it  has  been  subjected  to  a set  of  conditions  tha 
would  destroy  any  manufacturing  industry ; but  despite  a 
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this  it  is  equally  true  that  it  still  lives,  although  the  life  in 
it  is  feeble  and  flickering  and  languishing  for  want  of 
nourishment. 

That  there  is  in  this  respect  a difference  between  the  two, 
and  a vast  difference,  there  can  be  no  question.  Let  us  try 
to  understand  the  nature  of  this,  for  it  seems  as  though' 
some  significant  fact  underlies  the  matter. 

The  simple  truth  is  that  agriculture  cannot  be  killed. 
It  may  suffer  from  bad  treatment ; languish  from  want  of 
care  and  neglect  ; and  it  may  fade  away  from  want  of 
nourishment,  but  its  roots  are  deep  down  in  the  soil,  and 
it  shows  remarkable  vitality  and  tenacity  of  life  notwith- 
standing the  many  vicissitudes  it  is  subject  to.  The  industry 
in  fact  carries  with  it  those  life-germs  which  are  ever  being 
renewed,  and  which  are  therefore  imperishable.  Land  may 
go  out  of  cultivation  and  may  remain  unproductive  for  years; 
it  may  become  waste  and  sterile  for  a time,  but  put  the 
plough  back  into  the  fallows,  and  scatter  in  the  seed,  and 
it  shall  yield  its  fruit  again  abundantly. 

It  is  the  fashion  to  believe  that  there  is  no  money  in 
agriculture,  and  that  it  could  not  be  worked  profitably  even 
if  it  were  conducted  with  the  same  skill  and  energy  and 
backed  up  by  ample  capital  as  other  industries  are.  Let  us 
however  briefly  examine  this  view  of  the  case  and  see  if 
there  is  a real  truth  underlying  the  belief! 

In  the  first  place  we  must  not  overlook  the  important 
fact  that  up  to  this  period  agriculture  has  mt  been  worked 
on  the  same  lines  as  other  industries.  For  years  past  the 
land  has  been  farmed  chiefly  by  poor  unenterprising  men, 
who,  if  they  had  the  will,  certainly  had  not  the  power  of 
spending  large  sums  of  money  in  fortifying  their  lands 
with  those  manures  which  are  necessary  in  maintaining 
their  maximum  productiveness,  or  in  equipping  themselves 
with  all  those  costly  up-to-date  agricultural  labour-saving 
machines  and  implements  that  are  essential  in  economical 
production.  This  fact  is  exemplified  by  the  reduced  yield 
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per  acre  in  wheat,  for  example,  and  in  the  primitive  agri- 
cultural methods  that  are  still  followed  in  many  parts  of 
Great  Britain. 

This  is  an  age  of  progress,  of  push  and  enterprise,  and 
if  farmers  stand  still  where  other  men  press  onwards  with 
energy  and  ever-increasing  vigour,  can  it  be  wondered  at 

if  they  fall  behind  in  the  race  ? 

Take  one  of  our  great  textile  industries,  cotton  for 
instance,  and  let  us  see  what  they  do  there.  If  it  is  found 
that,  in  a certain  mill,  the  spinning  machinery  is  getting 
out  of  date  and  falling  behind  more  recently  improved 
machinery  in  point  of  productive  power,  it  is  soon  con- 
demned, cast  out  on  the  scrap  heap,  and  replaced  by 
up-to-date  machinery  at  a cost  of  fifty  or  a hundred 
thousand  pounds,  perhaps.  At  first  sight  it  seems  monstrous 
to  condemn  the  beautiful,  bright,  easy-running  spindles, 
which,  to  a casual  observer,  do  their  work  so  well  and 
turn  out  large  quantities  of  yarn  with  such  regularity ; but 
the  managers  of  the  business  know  full  well  what  they  are 
about,  and  that  the  heavy  expenditure  will  soon  repay  them 
in  the  greatly  increased  outturn. 

With  other  industries  it  is  precisely  the  same.  Heavy 
outlay  has  constantly  to  be  faced  so  that  this  business  or 
that  may  be  equipped  with  new  and  improved  machines 
or  implements,  and  kept  thoroughly  up  to  the  requirements 
of  the  times.  Enterprising  go-ahead  men  recognise  the  ne- 
cessity of  this  and  never  hestitate  to  act  whenever  occasion 
demands,  and  they  hardly  ever  fail  to  reap  the  reward  of 
their  enterprise.  Others,  on  the  other  hand,  who  are  less 
enterprising,  or  who  lack  capital,  fall  behind  in  the  race 
and  drop  out  of  it  altogether  sooner  or  later.  Feed  your 
industry,  whatever  it  may  be,  with  brains  and  capital,  and 
you  will  not  fail  to  ensure  success.  Starve  it,  and  you  are 
bound  to  encompass  failure.  These  facts  are  perfectly  well 
known  to  all  business  men,  and  are  regarded  in  the  light 
I ^ of  commercial  axioms. 
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Is  it  reasonable,  then,  to  expect  other  results  from 
agriculture  than  those  which  the  country  is  familiar  with  ? 
If  the  industry  is  starved  for  want  of  capital,  and  the 
soil  remains  poor  and  thin,  what  right  has  the  farmer  to 
expect  good  profits  and  rich  abundant  crops  ? If  he  fails 
to  put  money  into  the  land,  what  hope  has  he  of  getting 
money  out  of  it  ? As  he  sows  so  must  he  reap ! 

But  it  would  be  manifestly  unfair  to  blame  the  farmer 
altogether  for  the  present  state  of  affairs.  He  is  as  much 
the  victim  of  circumstances  as  of  his  own  incompetence. 
The  world  has  become  smaller  owing  to  rapid  and  general 
international  communication;  and  the  earth’s  produce  is 
moved  from  country  to  country  with  ease  and  freedom. 
The  most  distant  markets  are  supplied  with  astonishing 
facility  and  regularity,  and  the  British  agriculturist  has 
simply  not  moved  with  the  times — Tempus  omnia  revelat. 
The  manufacturer  has  learned  the  lesson,  or  is  learning  it, 
and  all  along  the  line  the  old  methods  are  giving  place  to 
the  new.  The  old  lassez  faire  principle  of  fifty  years 
ago  is  out  of  date  to-day,  and  the  man  who  recognizes  this 
fact  and  acts  promptly  never  fails  to  profit  by  it.  It  is, 
in  short,  part  of  the  law  of  economics  which  applies  with 
equal  force  to  commerce,  manufactures,  and  agriculture ; 
and  no  man  may  hope  to  evade  it  with  impunity. 

Let  us  now  examine  the  question  a little  more  closely 
with  the  object  of  ascertaining  if  there  is  really  any  hope 
of  agriculture  yielding  a fair  profit  if  carried  on  under  precisely 
the  same  conditions  in  regard  to  abundant  capital,  expert 
knowledge,  unremitting  energy,  and  intelligent  capable  super- 
vision, as  other  industries  are.  It  is  the"  accepted  belief  of 
many  that  farming  does  not  pay  because  there  are  so  many 
instances  all  over  the  country  of  farms  going  out  of  cul- 
tivation, and  of  the  general  poverty  of  farmers.  The  evidence 
seems  so  conclusive  and  overwhelming  that  we  don’t  stop 
to  consider  the  matter;  the  results  of  farming  are  manifest 
enough  in  the  ruin  of  the  farmers,  and  we  at  once  turn 
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our  attention  to  Canada,  the  United  States,  Australia, 
Russia,  or  any  other  country  that  can  supply  us  with  those 
food  stuffs  that  our  own  country  fails  to  produce.  We  are 
greatly  concerned  with  the  capability  of  our  colonies  or  of 
foreign  states  to  supply  us  with  our  daily  bread,  but  with  the 
capability  of  our  own  country  to  produce  a really  large 
proportion  of  our  food  supplies,  we  concern  ourselves  not  at 
all.  The  farmers  tell  us  they  cannot  grow  food  staples  at 
a profit,  and  we  blindly  accept  what  they  say  without  stop- 
ping to  enquire  into  the  case,  and  a great  industry  languishes 
and  fades  away.  Is  this  fair,  just,  or  wise?  Is  this  the  way 

we  deal  with  other  industries? 

Let  us  draw  a parallel  between  agriculture  and  the 

metal  industry  for  example,  and  see  how  it  looks.  Take  a 
great  company  owning  several  large  factories. 

One  by  one  the  Managers  say  they  can’t  make  their 
factories  pay.  The  easier  and  better  facilities  for  produc- 
tion in  foreign  countries  bring  the  market  down  to  a level 
they  cannot  compete  v;ith.  Do  the  Directors  blindly 
accept  such  a position  and  shut  down  the  works,  and 
allow  the  industry  to  die  out,  or  do  they  give  the  matter 
prompt  and  careful  consideration,  exhaustively  study  the 
causes  of  failure,  examine  minutely  the  factors  operating 
adversely  against  the  industry;  and,  after  satisfying  them- 
selves on  all  points,  call  together  their  shareholders  and 
lay  before  them  some  well-thought-out  scheme  for  reme- 
dying the  defects,  and  restoring  that  tone  and  vigour  to 
their  trade  which  are  essential  to  success  ? Truly  the 
latter  course  is  the  rule,  not  only  in  the  metal  trade  but 
with  every  other  industry  in  the  kingdom.  Almost  every 
day  do  manufacturers  and  others  engaged  in  various 
businesses  find  the  necessity  of  introducing  reforms  and 
economies,  and  frequently  of  entirely  remodelling  their 
methods  at  considerable  cost,  so  as  to  counteract  the  effect 
of  foreign  competition,  and  enable  them  to  hold  their  own 
in  the  keen  international  trade  rivalry  which  is  becoming 
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more  pronounced  every  year.  Agriculture,  however,  forms 
the  exception  to  this  rule,  and  obviously  agriculture  must 
necessarily  suffer. 

But  in  such  instances  where  an  enterprising  man  here 
and  there  recognizes  the  same  necessity  for  reform  as  his 
compeers  in  other  industries  do,  and  directs  to  his  farm 
those  life-giving  currents  of  capital,  energy,  and  up-to-date 
expert  knowledge,  and  untiring  and  intelligent  supervision, 
we  find  that  the  land  does  yield  a profit ; that  farming 
does  pay  ! 

Let  us  take  in  illustration  of  this,  certain  farms  that 
have  been  given  up  by  farmers  in  various  parts  of  the 
United  Kingdom  because  they  could  not  make  them  pay. 
Frequently  landowners  find  the  necessity  of  taking  over 
some  of  their  farms  which  lapse  to  them  on  this 
account ; and  whenever  up-to-date  methods  are  applied, 
with  the  necessary  outlay  of  capital  to  ensure  reasonable 
productiveness,  coupled  with  expert  supervision  and  un- 
ceasing effort,  they  have  in  nearly  every  case  been  found 
to  pay,  and  pay  as  well,  in  proportion  to  the  capital 
invested,  as  many  a business  that  is  highly  thought  of  in 
the  world  of  commerce. 

Other  illustrations  may  be  found  in  those  cases  where 
men  of  money  and  leisure  take  up  farms  for  their  own 
pleasure  and  pastime.  They  enter  into  possession,  in  most 
instances,  of  the  well-known  dilapidated,  woe-begone  farms 
that  one  meets  with  all  over  the  country,  and  in  an 
astonishingly  short  while  these  self-same  farmsteads  bear 
an  appearance  of  thriving  prosperity  that  is  pleasant  to 
behold.  The  yards  and  pens  are  well  stocked  with  live 
produce ; there  is  life,  movement,  energy  in  every  direc- 
tion ; pigs,  chickens,  geese,  ducks,  cows  and  other  live 
stock  are  plentiful,  and  there  is  a well-equipped,  up-to-date 
dairy  doing  a brisk  business,  as  is  shown  by  the  number 
of  packages  of  dairy  produce  lying  ready  for  despatch  in 
the  adjoining  room,  all  neatly  packed  and  labelled.  There 
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are  quite  a number  of  strange  agricultural  machines  and 
labour-saving  implements  carefully  stored  in  suitable  well- 
built  sheds,  and  everybody  about  the  place  seems  to  have 
something  to  do  and  to  know  how  to  do  it.  The  build- 
ings and  outhouses  are  in  excellent  order  and  repair ; the 
cottages  near  the  farm  are  tidy  and  well-kept,  with  trim 
and  richly  cultivated  gardens,  and  there  is,  in  short,  that 
air  of  prosperity  everywhere  which  is  so  pleasant  to 
witness  and  which  takes  us  back  to  the  palmy  days  of 
fifty  or  more  years  ago,  when  farming  was  our  greatest 
industry  and  the  grandest  possession  of  the  country. 

But  it  is  when  we  stroll  over  the  farm  lands  that  we 
are  struck  with  the  enormous  difference  between  the  methods 
of  cultivation  of  the  ordinary  British  farmer,  the  man  who 
makes  nothing  out  of  his  business,  and  the  man  who  farms 
for  pleasure,  as  we  term  it ; between  the  professional  and  the 
amateur,  we  will  say.  On  the  one  hand  we  find  numerous 
instances  of  starved,  badly  tilled,  weedy  land  that  is,  and 
must  remain  unproductive  under  the  conditions  which  ob- 
tain, and  on  the  other,  the  highest  possible  form  of  culti- 
vation ; the  lands  clean,  rich,  productive ; and  evidences  on 
every  side  of  care,  forethought,  and  enterprise,  and  of  money 
necessarily  but  judiciously  laid  out. 

The  result  in  one  case  is  loss,  or  at  best  a bare  living, 
and  in  the  other  a fair  profit  on  the  capital  invested. 

It  is  of  course  contended  by  the  unsuccessful  farmer 
and  his  apologist,  that  your  gentleman,  the  rich  dilettante 
who  takes  up  farming  as  an  amusement,  as  he  might  take 
up  shooting  or  other  pastimes,  does  not  make  money  out  of 
it,  and  that,  if  proper  accounts  were  kept,  it  would  be  found 
that  there  was  a loss,  and  perhaps  a considerable  loss,  at 
the  end  of  the  year.  Further,  that  many  of  these  rich 
amateur  farmers  never  know,  and  for  that  matter,  hardly 
care,  how  much  they  lose  so  long  as  they  can  trot  out  their 
pet  hobby  and  derive  a certain  amount  of  pleasure  from 
their  farms. 
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That  this  is  strictly  true  in  many  cases  there  can  be  no 
doubt.  The  rich  man  will  fling  away  his  money  over  his 
farm  as  readily  as  he  does  over  his  pictures.  He  pays 
enormous  sums  for  his  works  of  art,  but  it  is  doubtful  if 
he  could  point  to  one  among  his  collection  that  is  worth 
anything  like  the  money  paid  for  it.  He  has  heaps  of 
money,  and  he  spends  it  freely,  almost  recklessly.  The 
menage  of  such  a man  costs  him  perhaps  twice  as  much  as 
his  neighbour  who  lives  in  equally  good  style ; and  yet  he 
gets  no  more  for  his  money.  He  is  neither  a careful  nor  a 
judicious  spender,  and  he  knows  it,  and  it  is  not  likely  that 
he  will  get  value  out  of  his  money,  whether  spent  on  his 
pictures  or  his  farm. 

But  there  are  other  rich  men,  whose  keen  business 
instincts  enable  them  to  extract  a fair  return  in  all  cases 
from  money  invested.  They  buy  their  pictures  well;  their 
households  are  carefully  and  economically  conducted,  no 
waste  is  permitted  in  any  direction,  albeit  there  is  enough 
and  to  spare  for  everyone.  Their  domestic  arangements 
work  harmoniously,  and  with  the  same  order  and  regularity 
as  their  business,  and  they  get  full  value  out  of  most  things 
in  life. 

This  is  the  type  of  rich  man  who  gets  value  out 
of  his  farm.  He  brings  to  bear  on  this  comparatively 
small  and  easy  question,  the  same  cold,  calculating^  reason- 
ing powers  that  have  stood  him  in  such  good  stead  in  the 
great  enterprises  with  which  his  life  is  connected,  and  he 
succeeds  where  others  have  failed.  He  sees  at  a glance 
the  essentials  to  success,  and  he  unhesitatingly  adopts  the 
same  methods  of  bold  enterprise,  judicious  outlay  of  capital, 
and  that  careful  administration  which  he  has  found 
necessary  elsewhere.  He  is  as  careful  in  his  farm  accounts 
as  he  is  with  those  connected  with  his  great  commercial 
undertakings,  and  in  all  cases  a debit  and  credit  account 
is  kept  showing  on  one  side  capital  invested,  interest  on 
same,  rent,  charges,  including  depreciation  account  for  fair 
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wear  and  tear;  and  on  the  other,  receipts  from  all  sources, 
crops,  dairy  produce,  sale  of  live  stock,  and  any  other 
source  of  income. 

There  need  be  no  doubt  on  this  point,  because  with 
such  a man  carelessness  in  accounts  would  be  impossible. 
He  knows  to  a penny  how  he  stands  with  his  farm,  and 
he  knows  that,  taking  one  year  with  another,  there  is  a 
fair  profit  on  the  money  he  has  sunk  in  it.  More  than 
this  he  does  not  expect.  He  has  no  mind  to  lose 
money  because  he  does  a little  farming,  and  he  doesn  t 
lose  by  it.  The  amateur  succeeds  where  the  professional 

fails  ! 

But  the  most  perfect  concrete  examples  of  what 
really  can  be  accomplished  may  be  found  among  farmers 
themselves.  In  all  parts  of  the  country  we  come  across 
cases  where  men  have  stuck  to  their  farms  and  have 
made  money,  and  good  money,  out  of  them ; actually 
worked  their  farms  at  a substantial  profit,  while  their 
compeers  in  their  immediate  neighbourhood,  or  elsewhere, 
have  failed.  There  are,  moreover,  instances  here  and  there 
where  men  have  actually  made  a good  steady  profit  out 
of  growing  wheat  and  other  cereals,  and  potatoes,  with- 
out a hoof  of  live  stock,  save  a cow  or  two  to  keep  the 
household  going. 

Apologists  of  failure  at  once  jump  to  the  conclusion 
that  such  cases  prove  nothing,  because  they  happen  to  be 
the  best  farms  in  the  country ; but  that  this  is  not  really 
so  is  evidenced  to  by  the  significant  examples  above  given, 
and  by  scores  of  similar  concrete  examples  that  might  be  added 
to  these  if  space  permitted.  The  fact  is  that  such  of  the 
English  farmers  who  have  successfully  carried  on  their 
own  farms  are  more  enterprising  and  up-to-date  and 
better  equipped  with  capital  than  those  who  have  dropped 
out  of  the  running,  and  though  such  a conclusion  may  be 
most  unpalatable  to  the  unsuccessful  farmer,  it  is  never- 
theless true. 
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Let  us  take  dairy  and  poultry  farming  as  another 
example  of  the  ignorance  of  the  ordinary  farmer,  and  the 
sad  neglect  the  industry  has  fallen  into.  The  latest 
available  statistics  show  that  during  the  last  three  or 
four  years  the  country  has  spent  practically  thirty-four 
millions  annually,  in  imports  of  butter,  cheese,  eggs  and 
poultry  alone. 

The  question  that  first  suggests  itself  to  the  lay  mind  is 
“ Why  should  this  be  so  ? Why  should  not  our  own  farmers 
be  able  to  produce  practically  all  the  dairy  produce  and  eggs 
that  the  country  consumes  ? ” 

And  the  only  answer  that  can  be  found  is : “ Because  it 
is  erroneously  assumed  that  this  industry  does  not  pay.” 

This  is  the  accepted  view;  the  farmer  believes  in  it 
because  he  can’t  make  it  pay,  and  the  public  believe  in  it 
because  the  farmer  tells  them  so. 

There  is,  as  a matter  of  fact,  no  foundation  for  the  belief. 
There  is  money  in  the  industry  in  this  country  as  there  is  in 
other  countries,  provided  the  conditions  under  which  success 
is  achieved  are  as  well  understood  here  as  there,  which  they 
are  not. 

In  foreign  countries  the  vast  majority  of  dairy  and  poultry 
farmers  are  experts  at  the  business,  and  know  exactly  what 
to  do  under  given  conditions ; they  know  the  breeds  that  pay 
best,  and  cultivate  them ; they  study  the  habits  of  the  fowls 
for  example,  and  know  the  food  they  thrive  best  on;  they 
know  the  diseases  they  are  liable  to,  and  the  treatment ; they 
know  that  cleanliness  in  the  runs  and  the  houses  is  indispens- 
able, and  the  percentage  of  loss  from  disease  is  reduced  to 
a minimum. 

In  sharp  contrast  to  this  are  the  methods  of  our  own 
farmers.  Frequently  do  we  find  all  sorts  of  breeds  jumbled 
together  in  the  same  yard,  and  a haphazard  system  of  feeding 
resorted  to.  The  hens  run  wild  and  lay  where  they  like. 
The  birds  are  neglected,  and  diseases  are  common.  The 
farmer  and  his  wife  are  frequently  ignorant  of  remedial 
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treatment,  and  many  birds  are  lost.  But  it  is  when  we  come 
to  the  hen-houses  that  we  are  struck  with  the  chief  cause  of 
failure,  filth  and  vermin  abound,  and  the  wonder  “-at  ^y 
of  the  fowls  escape,  but  there  is  no  wonder  that  the  Bntis 

farmer  fails  to  make  poultry  rearing  pay. 

But  that  poultry  farming  can  be  made  to  pay  is  prove  o 

the  hilt  by  numerous  instances  of enterprise  succeeding. 

Here  is  our  example.  A family  at  Aldershot  wishing  to  eke 
out  their  Income,  took  to  poultry  farming.  Birds  were 
bought,  and  operations  were  carried  on  as  extensively 
as  space  would  permit.  Accurate  accounts  were  kep 

showing  expenditure  and  receipts,  and  '''‘^^ft  fttpUce 
a couple  of  years’  working,  when  the  family  left  the  place 

there  was  a profit  of  lyi  per  cent.,  including  the  sale  o 

*’™ThU  ts  but  another  instance  of  the  expert  being  beaten  by 
the  amateur.  But  there  is  nothing  to  wonder  at  because 
in  one  case  there  is  real  effort  supported  by  intelligence . 
and  in  the  other,  a lack  of  enterprise  born  of  apathy, 
ignorance  and  obstinacy,  qualities  that  are  bound  to  ensure 
nothing  but  failure  in  poultry  farming  as  m other  con- 

ditions  of  life. 

Such  proofs  as  these,  however,  do  not  satisfy  us 
see  on  every  side  unmistakable  signs  of  agricultural  decay, 
the  British  farmer  is  known  to  be  in  bad  ways ; the  entire 
industry  is  in  a deplorable  condition,  and  that  is  quite 
enout^h  proof  for  us.  The  British  farmer  would  not  be 
Ll  enough,  we  say,  to  let  a great  industry  slip  through 
his  fingers  if  there  were  money  in  it,  and  an  isolated  case 
' alarm  paying  here  or  there  is  no  proof  that  there 
is  money  in  it  as  a whole.  “ No  1 Cheap  imported  food 
stuffs  have  killed  British  agriculture ; there  is  really 

chance  for  the  farmer ; he  is  doomed,  poor  ® 

sad  but  there’s  no  help  for  it,  and  we  must  evidently  trust 
r;utside  markets  for  our  daily  supplies.  It’s  a dangerou 
thing  to  do  because  we  may  be  cut  off  in  time  of  war . and 
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these  countries,  they  would  at  once  be  struA  w.A  the  fact 
that  there  is  something  wrong  in  ouf  raampulatiou  of  the 
agricultural  question.  They  would  see  there  a systein 

Cultivation  of  so  high  an  order  that  our  country  Has  no  J 

We  to  boast  of  for  the  last  half-century  or  more,  and  indeed 
of  so  widespread  and  comprehensive  a nature  that  this  country 
has  perhaps  never  really  attained  to.  Every  acre  t 

u Lhle  is  so  richly  cultivated  as  to  make  one  wonder  at 
hidustriousness  and  thrift  of  the  people  of  these  countries, 
and  as  there  is  hardly  a patch  of  waste  land  to  be  any 
there  it  is  evident  that  agriculture  is  commonly  regarded  by 
all  fordvn  peoples  as  of  immense  value  to  those  engaged  in  . 

If  it  were  possible  to  “personally  conduct”  this  grea  ma  . 
of  electors  through  these  States,  many  important  pout 
wherein  we  essentially  differ,  to  out  detriment,  from  these 
IsLs,  might  be  explained.  It  could  be  pointed  out,  fo 
example  that  whereas  we  devote  millions  of  acres  of  our  best 
Criimal  land  to  grazing,  they  wisely  --e  pracuca  y 
n“one  but  low-lying  lands,  that  are  liable  to 
this  purpose.  This  practice  is  common  to  all  the 
countries  and  the  wisdom  of  it  cannot  be  denied. 

Sheep  in  these  countries  are,  as  a rule,  not  fed  on  crops 
!!  rich  soil  and  then  grazed  on  limitless  areas  of 
CCl  y good  .aCd,  as  with  us,  but  are  relegated  to  their 
Coper  and  natural  domains,  the  hill-sides,  scrub  lands  and 
low  lying  pastures  that  are  unsuitable  for  agricut  . 

”"The"normous  waste  of  agricultural  wealth  arising  out  of 

It  is  not  a system  born  of  well-conceived  plans  and  led  by 

Kiif  nne  that  has  grown  up  out  of  the 
mature  experience,  but  one  tna  b 

fTVtky  yetrs°'''GTd  tr^we^t  out  of  cultivation  year 
by  year  for  the  reasons  referred  to  elsewhere,  and  farmers 
adopted  the  wasteful  process  of  turning  their  sheep  and  cat! 
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on  to  lands  that  never  should  have  been  devoted  to  such  a 

ThT  Continental  States,  howevet,  have 
necessity  of  doing  anything  of  the  kind.  Giude^  ^ 
what  may  be  termed  their  own  unerring  agricultural 
instincts,  their  thrift  and  industry,  and  helped  by  certain 
wise  regulations  of  their  respective  Governments,  t le  peop  e 
of  these  countries  have  found  that  agticultute  is  exceed  n„  y 
ptofitable.  But  they  have  discovered,  a.  the  same  im  , 
Lt  the  maintenance  of  the  highest  possible  form  of  culti 
vCtloCL  absolutely  essential  as  a means  °f  -H-‘ence  as 

they  have  learnt  that  outside  the  agricultural  industry,  there 

* no  room  for  them,  no  employment  save  of  a precarmus 
nature,  to  be  found,  and  failing  agriculture,  they  would 
probably  starve.  They  have  learnt  that  the  gteat 
^ricultutal  industry  offers  them  the  surest  ° 

payment,  that  it  relieves  the  congested  state  of  the  latour 
Ltket  in  the  manufacturing  districts,  and  enables  those 
ed  there  to  find  more  permanent  work  than  would 
be  possible  if  their  own  agricultural  industry  did  not  absorb 
so  large  a portion  of  the  population.  They  have  come  to 
realize  that  agriculture  is  a necessary  alternative  to  manu- 
factures. that  its  sturdy  rural  peasantry  form  the  backbone 
of  the  nation,  and  that  without  it  the  country  would  lose 
some  of  its  force,  a portion  of  that  virile  energy  which  to 
its  source  in  the  healthy  surroundings  of  country  life  rather 
than  in  the  purlieus  of  great  manufacturing  cities  where  life 
is  restless  and  fevered  and  the  physical  and  motal  atmosphere 
is  full  of  poison  germs  which  are  harmful  alike  to  sou  and 
body  They  fully  understand  that  a great  agticultural 
industry  is  even  mote  essential  to  the  existence  of  a people 
than  are  manufactures,  and  having  realized  this,  they  cling 
to  it  with  jealous  pertinacity  and  work  it  for  all  it  is  worth. 

How  diffetent  it  is  with  us,  and  how  sad  is  the  spectacle 
as  the  train  speeds  through  our  beautiful  country  of  vast 
tracts  of  splendid  land  lying  untilled.  In  whichever  direction 
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we  may  travel  it  is  the  same,  thousands,  hundreds  of 
thousands,  and  even  millions  of  acres  of  the  best  agricultural 
land  in  the  world  lying  unproductive  because  of  the 
ignorance  of  the  people  and  the  apathy  of  Governments. 

A vast  source  of  national  wealth  thus  lies  neglected  partly  ^ 

because  the  people  have  been  falsely  led  to  believe  by 

incompetent  teachers,  politicians,  et  hoc  genus  omne,  that  ^ 

the  prosperity  of  the  country  lay  rather  in  the  development  "i 

of  manufactures  than  in  the  maintenance  of  agriculture,  in  I 

which  there  was  no  money,  and  partly  because  it  has  suited  [ 

the  respective  Governments  of  the  last  thirty  years  or  so  to 

assume  that  the  agricultural  question  lay  outside  the  sphere 

of  their  every-day  politics.  It  thus  becomes  clearly  manifest 

how  this  transcendentally  important  question  upon  which 

depends  the  future  of  the  country  and  its  existence  as  a great 

nation,  has  remained  an  unconsidered  item  in  the  life  of  the  ^ 

people  and  the  political  programmes  of  Governments.  _ 

The  more  we  think  of  it,  the  more  such  ideas  as 
these  press  upon  us,  till  the  belief  is  formed  that  after  all  i 

there  has  perhaps  been  no  legitimate  reason  for  the  neg-  ■ 

lect  shown  by  Government  and  people,  and  that  the  British  T 

agriculturist,  in  throwing  up  the  sponge  so  quickly, 
showed  remarkably  little  grit,  and  a lamentable  lack  of  ^ 

staying  power ; qualities  that  are  absolutely  essential  to  ■ 

success  in  every  phase  of  life. 

This  view  of  the  case  is  perfectly  correct  so  far  as 
it  goes,  but  it  does  not  go  far  enough.  The  British  farmer 
threw  up  the  sponge  it  is  true,  but  under  the  circumstances 
he  could  not  altogether  help  himself.  A quick  development 
of  sea-borne  trade  followed  closely  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  ^ 

Laws ; steamships  multiplied  with  startling  rapidity  ; the  corn  - I 

producing  countries  were  brought  nearer  to  our  own  shores 
year  by  year,  freights  were  cheapened  and  every  facility  was 
offered  to  the  foreign  producer.  The  result  of  this  was  that 
wheat,  for  example,  could  be  put  on  the  market  at  about  half  , f 

the  price  the  farmer  got  for  his  home-grown  wheat  some  years 


before,  and  this  no  doubt  hit  him  hard  and  many  a man 
went  out  of  the  competition.  He  clung  to  his  primitive 
old  methods  too  long.  Bad  times  swept  away  his  little 
savings,  he  could  not  do  for  his  land  that  which  he  knew 
ought  to  be  done,  it  became  more  and  more  impoverished 
and  unproductive,  and  the  British  farmer  is  what  we  see 
him  to-day,  a broken  down,  disappointed  man,  without 
energy  or  capital. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

OUR  NEGLECT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
COMPARED  WITH  OTHER  COUNTRIES. 

WE  have  seen  how,  owing  to  stress  of  circumstances, 
our  agricultural  industry  was  allowed  to  succumb. 
What  we  wanted  at  that  juncture  was,  first  of  all,  a 
complete  realization  of  the  changes  that  were  taking  a 

calm,  critical  survey  of  the  position,  a just  estimate  of  probab  e 
results,  and  the  application  of  bold  remedial  measures, 
directed  by  enterprising  minds  and  backed  up  by  capital. 

It  required  keen  men  of  business  to  grasp  the  situation  , 
vigorous,  pushing,  experienced  minds  to  turn  it  to  account 
and  to  introduce  those  radical  changes  in  the  methods  o 
agriculture  which  the  altered  conditions  of  the  corn 
markets  demanded.  The  laws  which  governed  demand 
and  supply  had  been  changed,  and  British  agriculture  was 
so  seriously  menaced  as  to  demand  important  and  imme- 
diate changes  in  its  methods.  The  system  had  to  be 
altered  and  adapted  to  meet  the  new  conditions,  and  to 
neutralise  the  evil  effects  which  were  sure  to  result  from 
the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws;  and  it  was  certain  that 
unless  this  were  done  the  industry  would  become  para- 

Ivzed  and  eventually  be  lost  to  us. 

It  tvas  at  this  critical  juncture  that  the  prescience  of 

wise  statesmen  would  have  saved  the  country  from  im- 
pending disaster.  They  ought  to  have  foreseen  that  the 
repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws  would  open  the  commercial 
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floodgates  of  the  country  to  the  markets  of  the  world, 
and  that,  sooner  or  later,  there  would  be  an  inrush  of 
imports  that  would  overwhelm  local  producers  and  sweep 
the  farmers  from  its  path,  and  they  should  have  safe- 
guarded the  country  against  this.  Or,  if  they  were  not 
gifted  with  this  prescient  knowledge,  they  should  have 
watched  the  effect  of  the  new  laws  on  our  own  industry, 
and  have  framed  certain  wise  and  sound  legislative 
measures  of  a nature  that,  while  letting  in  free  imports, 
would,  at  the  same  time,  have  preserved  intact  our  own 
agriculture,  and  have  thus  stultified  the  harmful  effects 
which  it  was  well  known  it  had  already  commenced  to 
suffer  from. 

There  should  have  been  found  statesmen  both  in  the 
Lords  and  in  the  Commons  to  have  protested  at  all  times, 
in  season  and  out  of  season,  against  the  destruction  of  the 
people’s  greatest  industry ; but  for  half  a century  they 
have  been  dumb ; no  member  of  either  House  has  raised 
his  voice  against  the  enormous  waste  of  wealth  that  has 
been  going  on  for  years ; the  agrarian  question  has  formed 
no  part  of  the  political  programmes  of  different  Govern- 
ments, and  the  agricultural  wealth  of  Great  Britain  to-day 
is  relatively  the  lowest  among  the  great  nations  of  the 
Western  world. 

The  Governments  of  bygone  times  should  have  fore- 
seen the  evils  that  would  inevitably  result  from  the  destruction 
of  agriculture  and  the  depopulation  of  the  rural  districts, 
and  should  have  been  ready  with  helpful  measures  of 
relief.  They  should  have  realized  that  the  age  was  pro- 
gressive, that  scientific  research  was  the  order  of  the  day, 
and  that  scientific  methods  were  being  rapidly  applied  to 
all  the  industries.  They  should  have  known  that  the  old 
was  giving  place  to  the  new  in  all  trades  and  in  all 
countries,  and  that  if  agriculture  did  not  progress  with  the 
age  it  would  surely  languish  and  fade  away  and  lose  its 
place  among  the  industries  of  this  country.  They  should 
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have  been  ready  with  their  training  schools  and  colleges 
where  scientific  agriculture  could  have  been  taught,  and 
where  farmers  might  have  learnt  how  to  combat  and 
overcome  the  difficulties  that  beset  them.  They  had  it  in  their 
power  to  become  teachers,  mentors,  guides,  and  they  should 
have  spared  no  efforts  and  no  expense  in  establishing 
training  centres  wherein  the  people  might  have  received 
practical  scientific  education.  Wise  and  helpful  co-operation 
with  farmers  and  railway  companies  was  necessary  in  order 
that  agricultural  produce  might  move  with  freedom  and 
economy  throughout  the  land,  but  no  help  was  forth- 
coming, and  the  result  is  the  loss  of  enormous  wealth. 

But  it  may  be  said  that  the  responsibility  for  the 
present  deplorable  position  is  not  altogether  to  be  found 
in  the  inertness  of  the  farmer  and  the  indifference  and 
lack  of  foresight  shown  by  our  legislators,  but  that  it  may 
also  be  partly  found  in  the  apathetic  attitude  of  the 
landowners,  who  have  utterly  failed  to  appreciate  the 
extent  of  their  own  obligations  in  the  matter. 

The  responsibilities  of  wealth  are  not  only  great,  but  they 
vary  in  proportion  to  the  nature  of  the  wealth.  The  wealthy 
financier,  for  example,  whose  possessions  are  in  stocks  and 
shares,  is,  perhaps,  under  fewer  obligations  to  the  people  than 
the  man  whose  wealth  is  partly  represented  by  many 
thousands  of  acres  of  rich  land  that  is  capable  of  producing 
enormous  quantities  of  food  supplies,  and  affording  employ- 
ment to  thousands  of  people.  But  be  this  as  it  may,  there 
can  be  no  question  as  to  the  responsibilities  of  the  latter. 
Every  landed  proprietor  is,  by  the  nature  of  his  possessions, 
under  grave  and  serious  obligations  to  his  country.  The  land 
of  all  countries  is  primarily  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  food 
for  the  people,  and  the  owners  thereof,  in  taking  up  the  lands, 
assume,  at  the  same  time,  all  the  duties,  responsibilities,  and 

obligations  involved  in  such  ownership. 

These  responsibilities  may  vary  considerably  for  many 
reasons.  In  a sparsely  populated  country,  for  instance, 
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where  land  is  plentiful  and  labour  scarce,  a man’s  responsibili- 
ties would  be  less  onerous  than  where  the  population  is  dense 
and  employment  difficult  to  obtain,  and  land  scarce  and 
exceedingly  valuable.  In  the  latter  case  it  is  the  plain  duty 

iof  every  man  who  owns  land  to  put  it  to  the  best  possible  use, 

so  that  the  country  may  derive  from  it  the  most  economic 
results,  and  in  our  own  country,  where  these  conditions  largely 
^ ^ prevail,  and  where  we  have  so  many  great  landed  proprietors 

^ whose  estates  run  into  tens  of  thousands  of  acres,  individual 

responsibilities  often  assume  gigantic  proportions.  Take  the 
case  of  any  man  with  an  inheritance  of  this  kind,  and  gauge 
his  stake  in  the  country,  and  his  potentialities  for  good  or  evil. 
He  is  prodigiously  rich,  apart  from  his  landed  wealth,  and 
it  is  a matter  of  no  great  moment  to  him  whether  his 
I land  lets  for  five  shillings  an  acre  or  fifty,  whether  it  produces 

the  maximum  yield  of  food  stuffs  for  the  people,  or  whether 
it  goes  out  of  cultivation  altogether.  He  would  of  course  like 
■ to  see  it  well  farmed  and  highly  productive,  but  if  farmers 

can’t  make  it  pay,  it  had  better  be  turned  into  grass,  or  taken 
over  for  sporting  purposes,  and  this  is  its  fate  in  many 
I instances. 

' It  hardly  ever  occurs  to  these  men  to  ascertain  by 

! personal  investigation  the  causes  of  failure ; nor  do  they 

realize  that  they  themselves  possess  the  very  essentials 
to  success,  viz.,  capital,  potential  energy,  and  that  enterprise 
which  the  poor  British  farmer  usually  lacks,  and  further, 
that  if  these  qualities  were  made  full  use  of,  their  vast 
landed  possessions  would  provide  large  quantities  of  food 
■ stuffs,  and  afford  employment  for  a great  number  of  people. 

^ In  this  sense  it  may  justly  be  said  that  these  men  have 

' I • failed  in  their  obligations  to  their  country,  and  in  their 

' responsibilities  to  the  people.  But  we  have  not  been 

- accustomed  to  look  at  the  matter  quite  from  this  point  of 

view,  nor  was  there,  perhaps,  a pressing  necessity  so  to 
- ' do.  Up  to  fifty  years  or  so  ago  the  country  produced 

practically  all  the  food  stuffs  it  required,  and  there  was 
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still  land  available  for  other  purposes ; while  during  the 
last  half  century  food  supplies  have  become  cheaper,  farms 
have  gone  out  of  cultivation,  rents  have  dropped  consider- 
ably, and  land  is  less  valuable  than  it  used  to  be,  and 
the  difficulty  is  to  know  what  to  do  with  it. 

This  is  precisely  the  case ; the  difficulty  is  to  know 
what  to  do  with  the  land,  and  the  difficulty  to  the  landowner 
to  know  how  to  make  the  most  out  of  his  lands  is  as  great 
as  it  is  to  the  farmer  to  know  how  to  work  his  farm  at  a 
profit. 

We  have  seen  how  the  farmer  has  collapsed  through 
want  of  capital,  and  lack  of  energy,  and  we  have  now  to 
realize  that  the  landlord  has  brought  about  the  present 
impasse  by  a lassez  faire  attitude,  when  he  should  have 
been  vigilant  and  resourceful.  He  should  have  realized 
that  the  great  changes  that  had  taken  place  in  the  agricultural 
industry  necessitated,  in  turn,  considerable  changes  in  the 
methods  that  had  hitherto  been  followed,  and  that,  above 
all  things,  ample  capital  was  more  than  ever  necessary 
to  save  the  industry  from  destruction.  He  should  moreover 
have  realized  that,  if  his  tenant  farmers  lacked  this  essential, 
he,  at  all  events,  possessed  it,  and  that  it  was  his  duty  to 
turn  this  current  of  life-giving  forces,  together  with  high 
enterprise  and  untiring  energy,  on  to  the  land,  to  save  a 
great  industry  from  being  lost  to  the  country,  and  to  save 
a great  number  of  people  from  poverty  and  semi-starvation. 
Failing  the  tenant  farmer,  the  landed  proprietor  should 
have  farmed  his  own  lands,  and  his  justification  for  this 
would  not  only  have  been  found  in  the  fulfilment  of  his 
obligations  to  the  people,  but  in  the  fact  that  it  would  have 
actually  paid  him  to  have  done  so. 

From  such  a standpoint  it  would  certainly  appear  that 
our  landed  proprietors  have  failed  to  realize  their  re- 
sponsibilities, failed  to  understand  that,  in  becoming  lords 
of  the  soil,  many  obligations  to  the  country  were  involved 
in  that  lordship,  many  duties  of  a grave  and  onerous  nature 
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that  are  not  involved  in  the  ownership  of  such  possessions 
as  pictures,  for  example,  or  other  objets  d'art. 

This  attitude  of  the  landlord,  which  may  have  been 
induced  by  a lack  of  appreciation  of  the  position,  by 
indifference,  or  by  other  causes,  has  had  disastrous  effects 

!on  the  nation  from  many  points  of  view,  but  it  will 

perhaps  suffice  to  say  that  it  has  been  especially  inimical 
from  an  economic  standpoint. 

• ' Let  us  pause  for  a moment  and  see  what  the  country  ^ 

has  really  lost  in  agricultural  wealth  during,  say,  the  last 
thirty  years. 

Many  able  writers  have,  for  years  past,  been  hurling 
. . their  denunciations  against  the  • awful  waste  of  national 

wealth  that  has  been  going  on  for  the  last  fifty  years ; yet 
the  Government  gives  no  sign ; but  it  would  be  the  height 
of  folly,  nay,  it  would  be  madness,  criminal,  suicidal  even, 
for  the  nation  to  allow  the  Government  to  remain  longer 
T in  that  lethargic  state  which  has  induced  such  an  un- 

; healthy  and  alarming  condition  in  the  country’s  greatest 

! industry.  The  farmer  cannot  help  matters,  the  landowner 

1 is  apparently  indifferent  to  the  entire  question,  and  the 

hope  of  the  people  lies  then  in  the  State. 

A writer*  in  the  Contemporary  Review  for  April,  1905, 

says : — 

“ The  total  loss  of  capital  invested  in  agriculture 
which  has  taken  place  since  1874,  owing  to  the  decay 
of  our  rural  industries,  has  been  estimated  to  amount 
to  the  colossal  sum  of  about  £ 1,000,000,000;  but  it  seems 
likely  that  the  estimate  is  too  low  and  that  the  total 
loss  is  about  twice  as  large  as  the  whole  amount  of 
i our  National  Debt.” 

. f . He  then  draws  a comparison  between  the  agricultural 

j status  of  Great  Britain  and  that  of  two  of  our  great 

4 Continental  industrial  and  commercial  rivals,  Germany  and 

Belgium,  from  which  it  becomes  abundantly  clear  that  in 

• Mr.  O.  Eltzbacher. 
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spite  of  the  poor  soil  of  Germany,  and  unfavourable 
geographical  position  and  structure,  an  inferior  climate, 
and  the  great  distances  her  agricultural  produce  has  to  be 
carried  to  find  markets,  the  agricultural  industry  in  that 
country  is  in  a healthy,  prosperous,  and  progressive  con- 
dition, whereas  in  Great  Britain  it  is  feeble  and  atrophied. 
Here  is  a copious  extract : — 

“ Between  1875  and  1900,  2,691,428  acres  which 
were  under  cereals  and  755,255  acres  which  were 
under  green  crops  have  in  this  country  gone  out  of 
cultivation,  and  nothing  but  grass  grows  now  where 
the  plough  used  to  work.  But,  notwithstanding  the 
great  increase  of  pastures,  the  number  of  live  stock  in 
this  country  has,  during  that  time,  increased  by  barely 
10  per  cent.  If  we  now  turn  from  this  dismal  picture 
of  decay  to  Germany  we  find  that,  during  the  most 
trying  period  for  our  agriculture,  the  agricultural  area 
of  Germany,  measured  in  hectares,  has  grown  as  follows  : 


Corn  Crops.  Green  Crops.  Gardens.  Grass^Lands. 

1883  15,723,970  6,700,600  415,950  3,336,830 

1893  15,992,120  7,018,120  472,620  2,700,350 

1900  16,050,990  7,437,790  482,790  2,285,740 


From  the  foregoing  figures  we  see  that  during  a 
period  when,  in  Great  Britain,  an  enormous  area 
which  was  under  the  plough  was  abandoned  to  grass, 
the  area  under  grass  in  Germany  has  shrunk  by  no 
less  than  one-third,  because  that  portion  has  been  taken 
under  the  plough  and  has  been  converted  into  fields. 
But  not  only  has  the  acreage  of  fields  on  which  cereals 
and  vegetables  are  grown  been  considerably  increased 
in  Germany,  but  at  the  same  time  agricultural  processes 
have  been  so  greatly  improved  that  each  acre  of  agri- 
cultural land  produces  now  very  much  more  than  it 
used  to  produce  in  former  times.  This  fact  is  apparent 
from  the  following  table,  which  gives  the  yield  per 
hectare  of  ground  in  kilogrammes : — 

Wheat.  Rye.  Barley.  Oats.  Potatoes,  Hay. 


1893 1,670  1,490  1,480  1,070  13,410  2,230 

1898  1,840  1,520  1,730  1,690  11,920  4,380 

1903  i>97o  1,650  1,950  1,840  13,250  4,450 
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From  the  foregoing  tables  it  appears  that  the 
agricultural  area  of  Germany  has  been  coii^siderably 
extended,  and  that  the  produce  per  acre  has  been 
enormously  increased.  At  the  same  time  the  hve  stock 
of  Germany  has  astonishingly  multiplied  notwithstanding 
the  great  shrinkage  of  grass-lands.  The  following 
figures  give  a record  of  the  fluctuation  in  the  numbers 

of  live  stock  : — 

Horses.  Cattle.  Slieep.  Pigs- 

1873 3,352,231  15.776,702  24,999,406  7,124,088 

1883 3,522,545  15,786,764  19,189,715  9.206,195 

1892 3,836,256  17,555.694  13,589,612  12,174,288 

1897 4,038,485  18,490,772  10,866,772  14,274,557 

igOO 4,184,099  19,001,106  9.672,143  16,758,436 

From  the  foregoing  table  we  see  that  whilst  British 
live  stock,  owing  to  the  enormous  increase  of  the  area 
under  grass,  has  increased  by  only  about  10  per  cent., 
the  horses  of  Germany  have  increased  by  about  25 
per  cent.,  the  cattle  by  about  20  per  cent.,  and  he 
pics  by  no  less  than  130  per  cent.,  notwithstanding  rte 
Lcrease  of  pasture-land  in  Germany  It  is  true  that 
at  the  same  time  the  number  of  sheep  has  declined 
by  more  than  15,000,000,  largely  owing  to  the  shrinkage 
of  pasture-land  which  was  turned  into  fields ; but  this 
shrinkage  is  not  so  serious  as  it  seems.  In  Germany 
two  pigs  represent  about  the  same  value  as  do  five 
sheep.  Consequently,  the  9,500,000  pigs  which  have 
been  added  represent  almost  double  the  value  cf  the 
15,000,000  sheep  which  have  been  lost.” 

These  figures  disclose  a deplorable  state  of  affairs,  and 
when  we  cLie  to  realize  the  enormous  loss  of  national 
wealth  that  is  taking  place  year  by  year,  the  shrinkage  o 
the  country’s  food-producing  area,  and  the  prodigious  number 
of  people  that  are  thrown  out  of  employment  by  lands  going 
out  of  cultivation,  we  cannot  help  being  alarmed  at  the 
terrible  strain  on  the  national  life,  the  appalling  dram  of 

the  life  forces  of  the  country. 

But  when  we  further  realize  that  there  is  not  the  slightest 

necessity  for  this  cruel  waste  of  national  strength,  we  become 
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incensed  that  the  Governments  of  the  last  thirty  or  forty 
years  should  have  ever  permitted  the  country’s  great  industry 
to  drift  into  a condition  which  is  not  only  a disgrace  to 
their  respective  administrations,  but  a menace  to  the 
people. 

Here  is  a further  extract  from  that  very  able  paper  just 
referred  to.  The  writer  says : — 

“ How  exceedingly  profitable  agriculture  is  in  Ger- 
many may  be  seen  by  comparing  it  with  that  of  Great 
Britain.  If  we  make  such  a comparison,  we  find  not 
only  that  there  is  proportionately  more  live  stock  in 
Germany  than  in  this  country,  but  also  that  the  area 
under  corn-crops,  potatoes,  etc.,  is  six  times  greater  in 
that  country  than  in  Great  Britain,  and  that  the  rural 
industries  of  Germany  afford  a livelihood  to  a rural  pop- 
ulation which  is  between  four  and  five  times  greater 
than  it  is  in  this  country. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  enquire  why  Germany, 
with  a poor  soil,  an  unfavourable  climate,  bad  geo- 
graphical conditions  and  a somewhat  intractable 
peasantry,  possesses  a prosperous  and  vigorously  ex- 
panding agriculture,  whilst  Great  Britain,  which ' 
possesses  a better  soil,  a better  climate,  a better 
geographical  position,  a more  open-minded  and  pro- 
gressive rural  population,  and  better  markets,  and 
which  had  a far  better  start  and  far  more  capital,  is 
rapidly  decaying. 

If  a man  takes  a railway  trip  through  the  British 
Islands,  and  looks  frequently  out  of  the  window  he 
will  notice  chiefly  grass-fields,  which  cover  6o  per 
cent,  of  the  agricultural  area  of  the  United  King- 
dom, but  he  will  rarely  see  cereals  growing.  If  he 
takes  a railway  journey  through  Germany,  he  will 
see  chiefly  cereals  which  in  that  country  take  up 
more  than  6o  per  cent,  of  the  agricultural  ground. 
The  proportion  of  grass-lands  in  Germany  is  no 
greater  than  is  the  proportion  of  oat-fields  in  Great 
Britain.  In  other  words,  pastures  are  met  with  as 
rarely  in  Germany  as  oat-fields  are  in  this  country.” 
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Then  the  writer  proceeds  to  show  that  the  agricultural 
prosperity  of  Germany  lies  largely  in  the  fact  that  the 
land  is  owned  chiefly  by  the  farmers. 

“ On  properties  measuring  from  5 to  250  acres  are 
found  the  substantial  peasants  and  peasant-farmers 
who  are  the  backbone  of  Germany’s  agriculture. 
Nine-tenths  of  their  fields  are  freehold  land.  Their 
land  belongs  to  them  and  their  descendants  for  ever. 
The  foregoing  remarks  show  that  the 

possession  of  freehold  land  is  not  only  most  important 
to  the  farmer  as  an  inducement  to  do  his  best,  but 
that  it  is  also  of  great  importance,  inasmuch  as  it 
attaches  rural  labour  to  the  soil.” 

After  supplying  valuable  statistical  tables  illustrating 
the  progressive  prosperity  and  wealth  of  the  agricultural 
industry  in  Germany,  the  writer  goes  on  to  show  how  the 
industry  in  that  country  is  helped  by  the  existence  of 
markets  that  enable  the  farmer  to  get  his  produce  direct 
into  the  hands  of  the  consumer,  without  the  intervention 
of  brokers  or  middlemen  of  any  description.  He  says: 

“ In  Germany  the  consumer  buys  agricultural 
produce  directly  from  the  producer.  There  are 
huge  markets  in  all  German  towns,  even  in  the  very 
largest,  and  there  the  peasants  from  the  surrounding 
districts  will  be  found  offering  their  produce  for  sale. 
The  charges  made  for  the  use  of  these  markets  is 
either  purely  nominal  or  nil.  In  Great  Britain,  where 
similar  markets  are  known  only  in  out-of-the-way 
places,  the  working  man  cannot  buy  agricultural 
products  from  the  farmer,  but  has  to  purchase  them 
from  a shopman,  who,  in  turn,  receives  his  goods 
from  a wholesale  dealer.  Therefore,  it  is  not  the 
British  farmer  only  who  has  to  maintain  a host  of 
unnecessary  middlemen,  as  has  already  been  shown. 
The  British  consumer  also  has  to  maintain  an  army 
of  middlemen,  which  does  not  exist  in  Germany,  and 
which  need  not  exist  in  this  country.  In  Germany  no 
thrifty  housewife  would  dream  of  buying  her  vege- 
tables, her  fruit,  her  poultry,  her  eggs,  her  butter,  etc.. 
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at  a shop.  She  goes  to  the  market  for  her  supply. 
In  this  country  she  has  to  go  to  the  shops,  unless 
the  shopman  ‘ calls  for  orders,’  and  as  the  turnover 
of  the  average  greengrocer  is  very  small,  and  as  the 
goods  are  easily  perishable,  the  shopman  has  to 
charge  two,  three,  or  four  times  the  price  which  the 
producer  receives.  Therefore,  vegetables  and  fruit, 
which  are  a luxury  in  this  country,  are  the  poor 
man’s  food  in  Germany.” 

Another  important  point  touched  on  is  the  facility 
given  for  the  cheap  transport  of  produce  in  Germany  as 
compared  with  the  way  in  which  the  British  agriculturist 
is_handicapped  in  this  respect : 

“ Our  agriculture  suffers  not  only  from  the  exac- 
tions of  the  go-between,  but  also  from  outrageously 
high  transport  charges.  In  Germany  agricultural  pro- 
duce has  to  travel  enormous  distances  by  rail,  and  it 
can  be  carried  cheaply.  In  Great  Britain,  where, 
owing  to  the  size  and  happy  configuration  of  the 
country,  agricultural  products  need  travel  only  trifling 
distances  over  land  in  order  to  be  brought  to  the 
large  towns,  railway  carriage,  even  in  bulk,  is  so  dear 
as  often  to  make  it  prohibitive  to  farmers.  Our  rail- 
ways are  even  allowed  to  exact  far  more  from  the 
reduced  British  farmer  than  they  charge  to  the  State- 
protected  and  prosperous  foreign  agriculturists.  There- 
fore it  comes  that  American,  Australian  and  Conti- 
nental fruit  can  be  sold  in  London  at  a profit,  whilst 
English  fruit  often  rots  on  the  trees  not  far  from 
town,  for  our  railways  choose  to  charge  freight-rates 
which  make  it  impossible  for  the  British  farmer  to 
sell  his  produce  at  a profit  in  the  nearest  and  most 
natural  market.  Thus,  foreign  producers  receive  a 
greater  bounty  from  the  British  railway  companies  in 
the  shape  of  preferential  railway  rates  than  they 
receive  from  their  own  Governments  in  the  shape  of 
fiscal  protection.  Such  is  the  blessing  of  so-called 
free  competition  among  our  railways.  It  is  scandalous 
that  our  railways  may  thus  help  to  foster  foreign  rural 
industries  and  to  kill  our  own,  and  it  is  a disgrace 
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that  no  British  statesman  has  so  far  had  the  courage 
to  abolish  the  crying  abuse  of  differential  rates  favour- 
ing the  foreigner  which  exist  in  no  country  except 

Great  Britain.” 

It  is  obvious  that  no  industry  can  flourish  if  ample  facilities 
are  not  oflered  for  the  free  and  cheap  transport  of  its  produc- 
tions, and  this  is  a question,  among  others,  that  demands  the 

closest  consideration. 

The  writer  in  the  Contemporary  Review  is  quite  right 
in  saying  that : 

“Our  Agriculture  suffers  not  only  from  the  exactions 
of  the  go-between,  but  also  from  outrageously  high 
transport  charges.” 

And  this  is  a fact  that  demands  the  closest  attention  of 
Government. 

It  is  true  that  some  facilities  have  been  offered  by  the 
railway  companies  to  farmers  to  pool  their  consignments  so 
as  to  get  the  benefit  of  reduced  rates,  but  owing  to  want  of 
proper  organization  among  the  farmers,  or  for  other  reasons, 
they  have  not  availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity  to  any 

great  extent. 

It  is,  however,  doubtful  if  the  railway  tariffs,  even  at  the 
minimum  rates,  are  sufficiently  low  to  meet  the  requirements 

of  the  case.  It  is  also  extremely  likely  that : 

“ Foreign  producers  receive  a greater  bounty  from  the 
British  Railway  Companies  in  the  shape  of  preferential 
railway  rates  than  they  receive  from  their  own  Govern- 
ments, in  the  shape  of  fiscal  protection.” 

The  temptation  to  carry  a trainload  of  wheat  from  a 
sea-port  at  a lower  rate  than  a truck-load  from  a road-side 
station,  is  no  doubt  great,  and  it  is  generally  asserted  by  the 
growers  of  agricultural  produce  in  this  country  that  preferen- 
tial treatment  is  offered,  and  freely  offered,  by  our  railway 
companies  to  foreign  producers.  This  must  not  be.  British 
farmers  must  have  the  inalienable  right  to  transport  their  stuff 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  their  own  country, 
whether  in  trainloads  or  truckloads,  as  freely  as  the  foreign 
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producer,  and  at  no  higher  rates,  and  the  British  people  ask 
Government  to  see  to  it. 

The  question  may  well  be  asked  here:  what  have  our 
legislators  been  doing  to  permit  the  railway  tariffs  to  be 
framed  in  a manner  to  offer  bounties  to  foreign  growers  ? 

What  have  the  farmers’  representatives,  the  people’s 
representatives  in  Parliament  been  about  to  allow  a system 
of  railway  tariffs  to  grow  up  that  are  politically  wrong, 
inequitable  to  a degree,  and  opposed  to  the  best  interests  of 

the  British  people  ? 

What  have  the  Governments  of  the  last  thirty  years  or  so 
done  to  curb  the  railway  companies  in  imposing  burdens  on 
the  agricultural  section  of  the  British  people  which  they  could 
not  possibly  bear,  and  so  give  the  coup  de  grace  to  an  expiring 
industry  ? What  have  they  done  to  help,  encourage,  foster 
and  support  the  agricultural  industry,  which,  wisely  conserved 
and  intelligently  directed,  would  give  employment  to  the  people 
and  wealth  to  the  country  ? Nothing  ! Absolutely  nothing  ! 

The  railway  companies  have  the  carrying  trade  of  the 
country  practically  in  their  hands ; they  have  become 
monopolists;  and  the  fact  that  they  offer  preferential 
treatment  to  foreign  producers,  is,  in  itself,  sufficient  proof 
that  they  are  using  their  monopolies  to  the  detriment  of  the 
British  people,  and  the  people  ask  Parliament  to  right  their 
wrongs  and  settle  it  on  a basis  whereby  they  may  reap  the 
fullest  possible  economic  benefits  arising  out  of  free  transport 
facilities  and  cheap  freights. 

Lack  of  co-operation  on  the  part  of  the  State,  and  want 
of  organization  on  the  part  of  agriculturists,  are  exercising 
a baneful  influence  on  the  entire  question,  and  the  sooner 
we  realize  this  and  take  the  necessary  steps  to  improve 

matters  the  better  it  will  be  for  the  nation. 

We  should  never  forget  in  considering  this  vastly  im- 
portant agricultural  question  that  the  land  should  be  regarded 
as  a national  possession,  held  in  trust  for  the  good  of  the 
people  by  a number  of  men  who  are  expected  to  cultivate 
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it  to  the  best  possible  results,  and  not  as  mere  goods  and 
chattels  that  a man  may  do  what  he  likes  with.  The  State 
in  this,  as  in  many  other  matters  agricultural,  should  take  the 
lead  and  educate  the  farmers  in  this  as  in  other  directions. 

Practical  schools  of  agriculture  are  sadly  deficient  in  this 
country,  and  the  State  remains  indifferent.  Here  is  what 

the  Contemporary  Review  writer  says  on  this  subject 

“ In  Prussia  alone  there  are  nine  agricultural  High 
Schools,  where  about  2,500  pupils  are  trained  by  202 
teachers.  According  to  the  latest  return,  these  high 
schools  were  attended  by  1,852  German  students  and 
by  no  less  than  569  foreigners.  Evidently  these  courses 
are  very  popular,  not  only  with  German  agriculturalists 
who,  by-the-by,  are  very  foolish  not  to  keep  their 
knowledge  for  themselves.  The  State  aids  these  high 
schools  with  grants  of  Ac,86o  per  annum.  Besides 
these  are  202  ambulant  lecturers  provided  by  the  State, 
who  teach  scientific  agriculture.  Furthermore,  there  are 
in  Germany  269  other  agricultural  schools  with  1,803 
teachers  and  15,811  pupils,  and  facilities  are  provided  in 
every  direction  for  spreading  the  scientific  knowledge  of 
agriculture  far  and  wide.  Many  teachers  in  rural 
elementary  schools  voluntarily  study  agriculture  in  the 
high  schools  in  order  to  be  able  to  teach  some  useful 
and  valuable  things  to  the  country  children  and  their 
parents.  The  Prussian  Ministry  of  Agriculture  spends 
yearly  about  ;^200,ooo  on  agricultural  education  in  all 
its  branches,  and  the  sum  total  spent  by  all  the  German 
Governments  and  local  authorities  in  this 
must  amount  to  about  ;^500,ooo.  • • • Aided  by  the 

State  and  by  the  communities,  co-operation  among  the 
German  agriculturists  has  developed  with  ever-increas- 
ing rapidity.  In  1890  there  were  in  Germany  3,000 
co-operative  agricultural  societies.  In  1901  there  were 
no  less  than  15,034  societies  in  existence.  Of  these, 
10,487  were  credit  societies,  1,294  were  societies  tor 
co-operative  buying  and  selling,  2,047  were  co-operative 
dairy  societies,  198  societies  dealt  with  milk,  and  1,008 
co-operative  associations  were  devoted  to  various  pur- 
poses. How  vast  the  number  of  these  societies  is  in 
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Germany  may  be  seen  from  the  fact  that  there  is  now 
on  an  average  one  co-operative  society  for  every  three 
hundred  individual  holdings,” 

As  a result  of  this  judicious  co-operation  between  State 
and  agriculturalists  in  Germany,  the  writer  says : 

“ The  whole  of  the  agricultural  population  of 
Germany  is  organized  in  enormous  political  associations, 
Farmers’  Associations  and  Peasants’  Societies,  which 
have  about  a million  members.  Through  these  large 
associations  the  agricultural  interest  of  Germany  exer- 
cises some  considerable  influence  in  the  Imperial 
Parliaments  and  in  the  various  local  Parliaments  of 
Germany,  whilst  in  England,  the  classical  land  of 
political  organization,  agriculture  is  politically  inarticulate 
and,  therefore,  neglected,  an  unknown  factor,  a play- 
thing and  a victim  of  the  political  parties  and  the  local 
authorities,  without  a friend,  without  an  advocate,  and 
without  a champion. 

Had  it  not  been  for  the  powerful  combination  of  all 
the  agriculturalists  and  for  the  determined  agitation  of 
their  representatives  in  Parliament,  the  rural  industries 
of  Germany  would  certainly  not  have  obtained  the 
powerful  fiscal  protection  which  they  will  enjoy  under 
the  new  tariff.  The  moderate  protective  tariff  on  all 
agricultural  products  which  has  prevailed  so  far  in 
Germany  has  been  a great  blessing  to  Germany’s 
agriculture,  and  appears  not  to  have  done  any  harm  to 
her  manufacturing  industries,  which  have  marvellously 
developed  at  the  same  time.  But,  whether  the  high 
and  apparently  exaggerated  duties  on  agricultural  pro- 
ducts of  the  new  tariff  will  be  beneficial  or  harmful  to 
industrial  Germany  remains  to  be  seen.  Est  modus  in 
rehus'^ 

It  has  been  necessary  to  pause  here  so  that  we  might 
draw  copiously  from  this  able  paper  of  Mr,  Eltzbacher,  to 
show  that  if  our  great  trade  rival,  Germany,  has  not  found 
the  necessity  of  neglecting  or  sacrificing  her  agriculture, 
while  building  up  those  splendid  manufacturing  industries 
which  rival  our  own  and  run  us  very  close  indeed  even  in 
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our  own  markets,  there  was  not  the  least  reason  why  we 
should  have  thrown  overboard  ours  and  thus  deprived  our- 
selves of  that  great  alternative  industry  which  all  other 
nations  guard  with  so  much  jealousy  and  preserve  with 

such  infinite  care. 

The  extreme  patience  displayed  by  Mr.  Eltzbacher  in 
compiling  from  German  official  records  so  many  interesting 
and  valuable  statistical  tables  illustrating  the  enormous 
difference  between  the  economic  conditions  of  the  agricultural 
industry  of  Germany  and  Great  Britain,  proves  him  to 
be  a deep  student  of  the  subject,  and  that  he  has  rendered 
an  invaluable  service  in  calling  attention  to  the  question 
there  can  be  no  doubt.  The  entire  paper  shows  that  he 
possesses  a rare  grasp  of  a matter  that  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  the  people  of  this  country,  and  that  ranks, 
perhaps,  as  the  most  momentous  question  of  the  day,  and 
in  which  keen  interest  is  now  being  taken  by  all  classes 

of  the  community. 

Summing  up  the  position,  Mr.  Eltzbacher  concludes 

thus : — , , , • i.- 

“ We  have  of  late  heard  much  of  the  deterioration 

of  the  national  physique,  and  it  cannot  be  doubted 
that  the  sturdy  English  race  of  former  times  is  becoming 
almost  extinct,  and  is  being  replaced  by  a puny,  stunted, 
sickly,  sterile,  narrow-chested,  weak-boned,  short-sighted 
and  rotten-toothed  race.  German  economists,  German 
statisticians  and  German  generals  have  from  time  to 
time  drawn  attention  to  the  physical  deterioration  of 
the  population  which  takes  place  in  the  large  German 
towns,  and  have  made  comparisons  by  means  of  the 
statistics  of  births  and  deaths,  the  recruiting  tables 
for  town  and  country,  etc.,  from  which  it  is  apparent 
that  the  birth-rate  in  German  towns  is  rapidly  falling, 
and  that  townsmen  in  Germany  are  physically  deterio- 
rating and  becoming  sterile.  Therefore,  Bismarck  refused 
to  let  Germany  become  a purely  industrial  state  like 
England,  and  he  fostered  the  rural  industries  of  Germany 
directly  and  indirectly,  in  every  way,  so  as  to  preserve 
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the  physical  strength  and  health  of  the  nation,  which 
after  all,  is  its  most  valuable  asset.  Whilst  our  birth- 
rate is  rapidly  falling  and  is  almost  the  lowest  in  Europe, 
the  proportionate  increase  of  the  German  population  is 
becoming  greater  from  year  to  year,  and  is  now  the 
greatest  in  Europe.  Whilst  the  cry  of  physical  degener- 
ation is  on  everybody’s  lips  in  this  country,  no  similar 
complaints  are  raised  in  Germany,  and  the  fact  that 
the  rapid  increase  of  her  population  is  not  accompanied 
by  a falling-off  of  the  national  physique  is  attributed  by 
German  statesmen  to  her  prosperous  agriculture. 

The  foregoing  short  sketch  shows  why  Germany, 
who  has  a poor  soil,  an  unfavourable  climate,  an 
unfortunate  geographical  position  and  structure  and 
a somewhat  dull-minded  country  population,  possesses 
a powerful,  flourishing  and  expanding  agriculture,  whilst 
Great  Britain,  who  has  the  most  fruitful  soil  in  Northern 
Europe,  a mild  and  equable  climate,  a most  favourable 
geographical  position  and  structure,  an  enterprising  and 
energetic  population  and  a great  agricultural  past,  has 
rural  industries  which  have  been  decaying  for  three 
decades.  This  article  shows  that  the  ills  from  which 
our  rural  industries  are  suffering  are  curable,  but  they 
ran  only  be  cured  by  a man  of  action  and  of  determina- 
tion, who  is  backed  by  a Government  which  is  willing  to 
lead.  Before  all,  the  powerful  agricultural  interest  must 
strive  to  gain  power  by  combination.  It  must  form  a solid 
phalanx  and  must  assert  its  claims  with  energy  in  Parlia- 
ment and  before  the  local  authorities,  which  only  too  often 
tax  and  worry  agriculturists  out  of  existence.  If  the 
agricultural  interest  remains  politically  formless,  shape- 
less, voiceless  and  inert,  it  will  continue  neglected.  If 
it  is  united  in  mind  and  united  in  purpose,  the  great 
political  leader  will  be  forthcoming  who  will  make  the  cause 
of  agriculture  his  own,  and  who  is  prepared  to  create 
conditions  which  will  make  our  rural  industries  powerful 
and  prosperous  beyond  precedent.  Our  latent  agricultural 
resources  are  probably  unparalleled  in  Europe,  and  Great 
Britain  may  again  become  the  envy  and  the  model  of 
all  European  nations  by  the  unrivalled  excellence  and 
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the  unrivalled  prosperity  of  her  agriculture.  But  much 
hard  work  will  have  to  be  done  to  achieve  such  a result, 
which  is  worthy  of  a great  statesman’s  ambition,  for 
he  who  re-creates  our  agriculture  will  regenerate  Great 
Britain.” 

It  is  beyond  all  doubt  that  the  loss  of  our  agricultural  in- 
dustry has  had  the  effect  of  pauperising  a vast  number  of  the 
people,  which,  but  for  its  present  unfortunate  state,  would 
have  been  in  a fairly  prosperous  condition  to-day. 

But  it  has  had  another  effect,  the  dire  results  of  which 
cannot  be  well  estimated. 

From  1853  to  1904  9,773>704  people  emigrated  from 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  of  which  Great  Britain  accounts 

for  6,294,954,  and  Ireland  for  3,478j75^* 
population  of  the  latter  country  has  been  brought  about 
by  other  causes  than  those  which  enter  into  our  present 
consideration,  Ireland  may  be  left  out  of  our  calculations 
for  the  present. 

Now  it  is  very  doubtful  if  any  country  having  a population 
similar  to  ours  could  stand  such  an  enormous  drain  on  its 
manhood  and  womanhood  without  weakening  the  race,  for 
it  should  be  borne  in  mind  in  this  connection  that,  as  a rule, 
it  is  the  strong  and  robust,  the  hardy,  vigorous,  pushing, 
enterprising  souls  that  emigrate,  and  not  the  timid,  retiring, 
weak,  and  shrinking. 

During  the  four  years  ending  1904  over  900,000  souls, 
English,  Scotch,  and  Welsh,  emigrated  from  our  shores, 
and  as  it  may  be  safely  assumed  that  the  vast  majority 
of  these  emigrants  were  from  the  bold  and  enterprising 
class,  it  must  be  admitted  that,  although  the  Colonies  will 
gain  by  these  large  contributions  of  our  best  and  bravest, 
the  Mother  Country  must  necessarily  lose. 

There  is  nothing  to  be  said  against  emigration  per  se, 
the*  population  of  Great  Britain  shows  a fairly  steady  and 
reasonable  increase  annually  and  decennially,  and  emigration 
is  rightly  regarded  as  a necessary  safety-valve. 
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We  should,  however,  look  not  only  at  one  side  of  the 
picture,  but  have  a look  at  the  reverse  side  as  well.  If  we 
encourage  emigration  on  the  one  hand,  encourage  the 
strong  and  vigorous  to  leave  the  country,  we  should,  at 
the  same  time,  provide  for  those  who  remain  with  us.  Do  we 
do  this  ? Do  we  so  order  our  parochial  affairs,  our  national 
affairs,  as  to  ensure  employment  for  those  who  are  left  behind, 
and  bread  for  all  who  ask  for  itT  Through  all  the  years  that 
emigration  has  been  going  on  draining  the  national  life  of  its 
best  blood,  have  we  done  anything  worthy  the  name  to 
fortify  it  so  as  to  maintain  its  tone  and  strength?  Have 
we  given  those  who  have  not  emigrated  the  means  whereby 
they  mig^  obtain  employment  and,  by  their  industry  and 
thrift,  conserve  the  national  energy  ? Emphatically  No! 

We  have  allowed  one  great  source  of  mational  wealth 
to  be  practically  cut  off;  one  great  industry  to  be  annihilated. 
We  have  squandered  the  national  resources,  and  dissipated 
the  national  strength ; we  have  allowed  the  national  forces 
to  become  shattered,  weak,  and  impotent,  and  we  are  no 
longer  able  to  repel  attacks. 

The  unemployed  are  arraying  their  ranks  for^the  fight, 
poverty  in  its  multitude  of  shapes  is  stalking  through  the 
land,  the  foe  is  thundering  at  our  gates,  and  we  realize 
that  our  defences  are  weak,  and  our  weapons  rusty  and 
useless. 

That  we  have  failed  in  our  duty  to  our  own  people 
there  can  be  no  question.  Recent  attempts  at  legislation 
testify  to  this  fact.  The  Government  describes  the  “ Un- 
employed” question  as  “all-important,”  and  in  this  they 
have  the  country  with  them.  A Bill  affording  partial  and 
temporary  relief  has  become  law.  Parliament  has  appointed 
a Royal  Commission  to  enquire  into  the  entire  question, 
and  the  people  will  await  the  result  with  patience  and 
fortitude. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

HOW  TO  IMPROVE  THE  POSITION. 


That  the  country  has  lost  the  greatest  of  its  industries 
there  can  be  no  doubt.  That  the  loss  has  entailed  wide- 
spread poverty  among  the  people,  that  it  has  sapped 
the  physical  strength  of  the  nation,  and  deprived  the  State  of 
that  rural  population  which  should  be  the  main  source  of  a 
nation’s  strength,  seems  equally  certain.  That  such  a condition 
is  highly  dangerous  to  the  country  there  can  be  no  question, 
and  from  whichever  point  of  view  it  may  be  considered 
there  may  be  found  weakness  and  danger  in  it.  Economi- 
cally, it  is  wrong,  as  we  have  seen,  to  deprive  ourselves  of 
the  great  alternative  agricultural  industry,  which  should,  and 
indeed  must,  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  chief  sources  of 
wealth  of  every  country.  Physically  speaking  it  has 
denuded  the  country  of  its  rural  manhood,  and  turned  the 
current  of  healthy  country  life  on  to  the  great  manufac- 
turing centres,  where  it  ebbs  away  and  loses  its  force  and 
virile  energy  in  unhealthy  surroundings. 

Morally  it  is,  alas  I worse  and  worse.  That  honest, 
wholesome  simplicity  of  the  countryfolk,  which  was  so 
good  a thing  to  behold,  is  disappearing  with  the  popula- 
tion, and  there  is  no  compensation  for  it  to  be  found  in 
the  new  life  where  all  is  turmoil  and  struggle,  squalor  and 
unwholesomeness.  The  moral  atmosphere  is  charged  with 
poison  germs  that  corrupt  the  mind,  as  the  ether  is  loaded 
with  noxious  particles  that  break  down  the  body,  and  the 
simple  peasant  develops  into  that  unfortunate  type  of  man 
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which  is  so  prevalent  in  all  our  towns,  a poor  creature 
broken  down  morally  and  physically.  The  best  of  them 
survive  the  ordeal  it  is  true,  and  become  respectable  citizens 
or  emigrate;  but  many,  on  the  other  hand,  go  under  in 
the  process,  and  either  die  out  or  join  the  ranks  of  the 
great  unemployed  and  so  become  a burden  to  the  taxpayer 
and  a standing  menace  to  the  country. 

The  question  may  well  be  asked,  why  should  this  be 
so  ? Can  anything  be  done  to  improve  matters  and  restore 
the  agricultural  industry  to  its  old  position  of  prosperity, 
so  that  it  may  become  a source  of  national  strength 
instead  of  being,  as  it  is  to-day,  a national  peril  ? 

The  question  can  be  answered  unhesitatingly  in  the 
affirmative.  Many  things  can  be  done ; everything  can  be 
done.  There  is  no  need  that  agriculture  should  be  lost  to 
the  country ; it  can  be  restored  to  the  position  of  the 
people’s  great  alternative  industry,  as  their  trade  sheet- 
anchor;  but,  and  there  is  a “but”  here  as  there  is  in  all 
things  else  in  life,  the  people  must  first  of  all  form  the 
belief  that  it  can  be  done,  and  then  give  their  mandate  to 
Parliament  to  do  it.  They  must  see  with  the  eyes  of  faith 
and  not  as  now.  “ For  now  we  see  through  a glass  darkly.” 
We  must  see  clearly  with  the  eyes  of  truth,  and  our 
vision  must  not  be  obscured  by  the  mists  of  doubt  or 
unbelief.  The  unfortunate  position  of  to-day,  which  is  so 
full  of  menace  to  us,  is  born  of  fallacies  and  bred  in  mis- 
beliefs, and  it  is  our  plain  duty  to  look  it  fairly  and 
firmly  in  the  face.  There  is  much  to  be  done,  many 
prejudices  to  uproot  and  fling  away ; many  a fallacy  to 
explode,  and  perhaps  many  a susceptibility  to  hurt,  and 
some  interests  to  suflfer,  but  if  we  want  to  restore  to  the 
people  that  which  they  have  lost,  that  vast  agricultural 
wealth  that  is  theirs  by  right,  and  which  they  should  never 
have  lost,  then  we  must  not  shirk  the  task.  W'^e  cannot 
make  our  omelette  without  breaking  eggs,  and  we  cannot 
give  to  the  people  the  enormous  benefits  of  agriculture 
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without  interfering  with  somebody’s  vested  interests,  wounding 
some  people’s  susceptibilities  and  treading  on  somebody’s 
pet  corns.  But  in  this,  as  in  all  other  questions  of  political 
economy,  individual  interests  must  always  yield  to  public 
good ; this  is  a law  which  may  not  be  lightly  set  aside  or 
evaded ; the  people  must  have  their  great  agricultural 
industry  given  back  to  them,  and  individual  interests  must 

not  stand  in  the  way.  tj 

Now  let  us  consider  how  this  may  be  done;  and  if  the 

suggested  methods  seem  novel,  don’t  let  us  turn  away 
from  them  on  that  account.  If  they  appear  to  be  far- 
fetched or  impracticable,  don’t  let  us  condemn  them  on 
that  score.  When  the  possibilities  of  steam  were  first  put 
before  the  public  years  ago,  there  were  scoffers  and  un- 
believers by  the  million.  Steam  is  a mighty  power  to-day, 
and  one  of  the  chief  factors  in  the  economy  of  life.  A few 
years  ago  the  idea  of  wireless  telegraphy  would  have  been 
scouted  as  the  vision  of  a fanciful  brain;  yet  it  is  an 
accomplished  fact  to-day.  All  through  life  we  find  that 
the  impossible  of  to-day  becomes  the  possible  of  to- 
morrow, and  we  should  not,  therefore,  reject  as  ridiculous 
or  impracticable  that  which  at  first  sight  seems  so  to  us. 

There  is  not  one  among  us  who  has  not  found,  over  and 
over  again,  that  his  first  impressions  were  wrong  and  that 
second  thoughts  were  best,  and  further,  that  many  of  life  s 
problems  assumed  different  aspects  as  more  and  more 
thought  was  devoted  to  their  consideration.  If  somebody 
else’s  idea  does  not  at  once  appeal  to  what  we  call  our 
sound  common  sense,  appeal  to  that  practicality  on  which 
we  pride  ourselves  so  much,  we  lose  no  time  in  rejecting 
it  as  chimerical;  as  the  thought  of  a man  who  builds 
castles  in  the  air,  a visionary,  a dreamer.  But  we  never 
stop  to  think  that  a castle  must  be  built  in  the  air  before 
it  can  be  built  in  substantial  form  upon  the  earth ; that 
never  a work  in  this  world  could  have  assumed  material 
form  without  first  of  all  existing  in  the  brain  of  some 
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thinker;  and  moreover  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that 
had  many  of  the  wonderful  schemes  for  the  improvement 
of  the  conditions  under  which  we  live  been*  subject  to 
public  criticism,  they  would  have  been  scouted  as  ridiculous 
or  impracticable,  although  it  is  admitted  that,  in  their 
materialised  form,  they  have  been  found  eminently  practical 
and  of  immense  benefit  to  the  human  race.  We  should 
therefore  not  hastily  condemn  that  which  we  may  not  at 

first  understand. 

First  let  it  be  said  that  it  is  impossible  in  this  short 
paper  to  work  out  in  detail  any  scheme  for  the  amelioration 
of  the  present  intolerable  conditions ; that  is  pre-eminently 
the  business  of  our  legislators  and  the  duty  of  our  paid 
representatives  in  the  Government  of  the  country.  The 
sole  object  here  is  to  call  attention  in  plain  language  to 
the  deplorable  position  of  our  agricultural  industry,  and  its 
disastrous  effects  on  the  nation;  point  out  briefly  how  it 
may  be  relieved,  and  then  leave  the  matter  to  the  con- 
sideration of  those  who  are  elected  by  the  people  to 
represent  and  safeguard  their  interests  in  Parliament. 

We  should  not  fail  to  reali2e  at  the  outset  that  farming 
in  this  country  is,  with  notable  exceptions  here  and  there, 
carried  on  by  a class  of  men  who  lack  capital  and  enterprize, 
two  essentials  to  success.  We  should  also  realize  that  many 
farmers  are  old  fashioned  and  out  of  date,  fairly  ignorant 
and  very  obstinate,  conservative  to  a degree  and  slow  to 
change,  and  it  is  pretty  generally  admitted  that  if  they 
got  their  land  rent  free  they  couldn’t  make  it  pay.  Men 
of  this  type  are  born  grumblers  and  pronounced  failures, 
and  we  may  be  sure  of  this,  that  however  favourable  the 
provisions  may  be  of  any  measures  the  Legislature  may 
pass  in  aid  of  the  Agricultural  question,  there  will  be  found 
a number  of  agriculturists  who  will  not  avail  themselves 
of  the  relief  offered  to  them,  for  one  reason  and  another; 
and  to  this  extent  any  measures  taken  by  Parliament  for 
the  improvement  of  the  Agricultural  question  will  be  rendered 
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abortive.  Your  born  grumbler  is,  as  a rule,  an  unsuccessfu 
man,  and  we  don’t  want  unsuccessful  men  in  charge  of  our 
farms  The  land  should  be  regarded  as  belonging  to  the 
people,  as  a national  heritage  in  which  every  man,  woman 
and  child  in  the  kingdom  has  an  interest,  and  we  are  not 
going  to  have  these  interests  fooled  away  by  entrusting 
them  to  unsuccessful  workers.  We  have  got  to  cultivate 
our  farms  so  highly  as  to  produce  the  maximum  results, 
and  as  such  results  are  not  likely  to  be  achieved  by  men 
of  the  type  we  are  considering,  it  is  obvious  that  the  State, 
in  any  Bill  it  may  bring  forward,  will  have  to  reserve  e 
ri«.ht  of  purchasing  the  farms  of  these  undesirables  on  the 
expiry  of  their  leases  and  making  them  over  to  others  w o 

possess  the  necessary  qualifications  for  success. 

These  seem  to  be  unkind  things  to  say  of  the  British 
farmer,  but  if  we  want  to  restore  agriculture  to  a state  of 
prosperity,  we  must  not  allow  sentimentalism  to  bar  t e 
way.  We  are  dealing  with  a matter  that  affects  the  welfare 
of  a people,  a question  that  is  to  decide  one  of  the  most 
important  economic  problems  of  the  day,  and  if  we  hurt 
the  susceptibilities  of  a certain  section  of  the  community 
it  is  regrettable,  but  it  cannot  well  be  helped.  Fiat  jmMia 

mat  coelunt,  . 

The  necessity,  however,  of  bundling  the  farmer  neck  an 

crop  out  of  his  holding  does  not  exist.  He  can  be  utilized, 
but  he  must’  reform,  and  adapt  his  methods  to  scienti  c 
up-to-date  requirements.  There  must  be  no  weakness  here, 
no  paltering  with  the  subject,  the  land  is  going  to  be  properly 
tilled,  it  has  got  to  pay,  and  the  British  farmer  has  got  to 
do  it.  But  there  is  an  alternative,  and  that  is  if  the  farmer 
won’t  conform  to  new  methods  of  working  that  he  will  be 
instructed  in,  he  will  in  that  case  have  to  go,  and  make  rooin 
for  better  men.  The  State  will  provide  him  with  one  essential 
to  success-capital-and  he  will  be  expected  to  provide  the 
other  essentials,  energy,  enterprize  and  intelligence ; but  if 
he  fails  here,  the  State  will  have  to  safeguard  national 
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interests  by  putting  in  men  who  do  not  lack  these  necessary 
qualifications. 

When  the  necessity  of  bringing  the  land  back  into  cultiva- 
tion is  recognized,  the  principle  admitted  of  giving  back 
to  the  people  their  lost  industry,  the  State  must  possess  the 
power  of  purchasing  any  farm  or  any  number  of  farms,  so 
that  the  land  may  be  brought  under  cultivation  as  rapidly 
as  possible.  The  country  has  already  lost  enormously  during 
the  last  half  century  by  neglecting  this  great  industry,  and 
it  is  time  to  repair  the  loss  by  active,  energetic,  and  prompt 
measures. 

With  this  brief  preamble  we  may  now  give  some  con- 
sideration to  a few  of  the  things  that  might  be  done  to 
relieve  the  situation. 

The  most  striking  feature  in  the  case  is  the  colossal  ignor- 
ance on  the  subject  which  at  present  prevails ; and  this  being 
so,  Education  naturally  assumes  the  position  of  prime  import- 
ance. The  first  move  in  this  direction  should  be  the 
establishment  of  training  schools  or  agricultural  colleges 
where  a thoroughly  sound  and  practical  training  may  be 
obtained  by  all  those  prepared  to  enter  the  industry  and 
study  it  as  it  has  got  to  be  studied  in  order  to  place  it  on 
the  same  footing  as  other  industries. 

The  training  institutions  at  present  in  existence  would 
not  meet  the  requirements  of  such  altered^  conditions  as 
have  been  sketched  out.  What  is  wanted  is  a number  of 
agricultural  colleges,  pure  and  simple,  situated  in  the  country 
at  convenient  points,  where  every  branch  of  agriculture 
could  be  practically  and  continuously  taught.  The  curriculum 
should  be  kept  as  simple  as  possible,  and  entirely  up-to- 
date  ; the  college  should  in  fact  assume  the  form  of  a 
large  farm  on  which  the  students  would  live  and  work, 
making  practical  application  to-day  of  what  they  learnt 
yesterday ; a system  certain  to  produce  far  better  and  more 
rapid  results  than  any  amount  of  lectures,  however  scien- 
tific and  learned,  delivered  from  a university  professor’s  chair. 
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The  freest  facilities  should  be  offered  to  all  desirous  of 
entering  on  a course  of  training.  The  fees  should  be 
extremely  moderate,  almost  nominal,  in  fact : and  scholar- 
ships and  exhibitions  should  be  obtainable  with  such  ease 
as  to  place  the  course  of  training  within  the  reach  of  all 
who  show  the  necessary  aptitude  and  industry. 

In  order  to  make  the  most  of  a great  enterprise,  the 
whole  of  the  arable  land  of  Great  Britain  will  have  to  be 
brought  under  cultivation;  and  having  decided  on  this 
difficult  but  essential  step,  it  will  be  necessary  to  give  to  the 
nation  some  legislative  measure  similar  to  the  Irish  Land 
Act  of  1904,  but  with  many  important  and  far-reaching 
provisions  added  thereto.  Once  the  people  have  declared 
that  it  is  absolutely  essential  in  the  common  interests  of 
the  country  that  all  land  shall  be  brought  under  cultivation, 
there  should  be  no  shilly-shallying,  no  paltering  with  the 
matter,  no  loopholes  offered  to  those  who  possess  land  but 
won’t  cultivate  it;  the  land  has  got  to  be  cultivated,  and 
those  who  won’t  work  their  land  for  all  it  is  worth  must 

make  room  for  those  who  will. 

The  State,  as  well  as  the  farmers,  should  have  power 
under  the  Act  to  acquire  land  by  purchase,  so  that  it  will 
be  able  to  strike  a dominant  note  in  all  cases  where  the 

welfare  of  the  people  is  concerned. 

With  such  a provision  added  to  any  act  that  may  be 

passed,  the  land  may  then  be  farmed  by 

(a) .  Tenant  farmers  who  may  acquire  proprietory 

rights  under  the  Act. 

(b) .  The  present  landed  proprietors. 

(c) .  The  State. 

Every  farmer,  irrespective  of  class,  would  be  required, 
within  reasonable  time,  to  pass  a qualifying  examination  at 
the  agricultural  colleges  certifying  to  his  fitness  to  carry  on 
his  farm  in  a practical,  scientific,  and  up-to-date  manner. 
Failing  this,  he  would  render  himself  liable  to  forfeiture  of 
proprietory  rights,  and  his  farm  would,  in  that  case,  lapse 
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to  the  State,  who  would  make  it  over  to  others  possessing 
the  necessary  qualifications. 

Farmers  under  Class  A may  qualify  by  any  com- 
petent male  member  of  the  family,  under  Class  B through 

their  Land  Agents  or  Stewards. 

All  farms,  irrespective  of  class,  should  be  under  State 
inspection,  as  a guarantee  to  the  people  that  they  are 
being  carried  on  efficiently.  Reports  on  the  working  of 
every  farm  in  the  Kingdom  should  be  sent  in  periodically 

to  the  proper  offices. 

Recognizing  that  ample  capital  is  essential  to  the  success 
of  the  agricultural,  as  it  is  in  the  case  of  other  industries, 
the  State  must  come  forward  here  as  in  other  directions , 
and,  by  becoming  the  agricultural  bankers  of  the  country, 
maintain  the  industry  in  a prosperous  condition,  under- 
taking only  those  financial  responsibilities  which  the 
country  would,  for  such  a purpose,  willingly  subscribe  to. 

State  Agricultural  Banking  Agencies  should  be  estab- 
lished in  convenient  centres  throughout  the  Kingdom, 
which  for  this  purpose  will  be  divided  up  into  circles.  Each 
circle  will  be  in  charge  of  a Manager  who  will  make  him- 
self familiar  with  all  the  farms  in  his  circle,  their  value, 
capabilities,  &c.,  so  that  he  may  be  able  to  deal  promptly 
and  efficiently  with  any  application  for  financial  aid,  and 
report  intelligently  on  their  administration. 

All  farms,  whether  Class  A or  Class  B may  be  State 
aided,  but  proprietors  must  not  be  allowed  to  borrow 
money  on  the  security  of  their  farms  from  any  other  source 
than  the  State  banks,  and  steps  should  be  taken  to 
render  such  a course  illegal. 

In  the  event  of  failure  or  bankruptcy,  the  State  would 
have  the  same  rights  as  any  other  creditor  or  mortgagee. 
Provision  should  however  be  made  by  previous  enactment 
to  avoid  all  the  tedious,  irksome  and  costly  legal  proceedings 
that  usually  attend  such  cases  and  which  are  a curse  to 
debtor  and  creditor  alike. 
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The  State  would  then  dispose  of  the  farms  in  the  best 
interests  of  the  public  good. 

All  culturable  land  that  is  not  under  cultivation  at  the 
time  of  the  Act  coming  into  operation  shall  be  brought 
into  cultivation  by  the  respective  proprietors,  whether 
Class  A or  Class  B,  within  reasonable  time — say  three 
years— failing  which  the  State  will  acquire  such  land  and 
make  it  over  for  agricultural  purposes  to  young  enter- 
prising men  who  have  had  previous  training  at  the  colleges, 
or  to  others  who  possess  the  necessary  qualifications. 

All  culturable  lands  that  are  reserved  for  sporting 
purposes  by  proprietors  at  the  time  of  passing  the  Act 
shall,  within  reasonable  time,  be  brought  again  under  cul- 
tivation and  given  back  to  the  country  for  the  production 
of  food  supplies,  and  for  providing  employment  for  the 
people;  but  it  shall  be  optional  with  the  proprietors  to 
reserve  a percentage  only,  in  proportion  to  the  acreage  of 
each  estate,  for  sporting  purposes,  the  percentage  to  be 
fixed  by  enactment. 

Grass  land  throughout  the  country  shall  be  reduced  to 
a minimum  commensurate  to  maintain  the  maximum  head  of 
cattle,  cows  chiefly,  which  it  is  found  the  country  is  capable 
of  supporting  without  trenching  on  agricultural  preserves. 
This  will  require  delicate  discrimination,  and  nice  adjust- 
ment, but  if  the  Scandinavian  system  of  stall  feeding  be 
adopted  instead  of  allowing  the  cattle  to  roam  aimlessly 
and  wastefully  over  unnecessarily  large  tracts  of  grazing 
country,  it  will  be  found  that  an  infinitely  larger  number  of 
cows  can  be  kept  than  are  dreamt  of  under  the  present 
chaotic  and  wasteful  system. 

The  establishment  and  maintenance  of  dairies  shall  in 
all  cases  be  compulsory  where  the  farms  are  large  enough  to 
support  cows;  the  dairies  to  vary  in  proportion  to  the  size 
of  the  farms. 

The  establishment  and  maintenance  of  poultry  farms 
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will  be  compulsory  in  all  cases  irrespective  of  the  size  of 
the  farms  and  quite  irrespective  of  the  class  the  farms 
come  under.  Under  certain  conditions  the  country  is  capable 
of  supplying  practically  all  the  dairy  produce,  poultry 
and  eggs  that  are  consumed  annually,  and  the  farmers  have 
got  to  supply  them. 

We  referred  in  the  previous  chapter  to  the  necessity  of 
bringing  the  farmer  in  touch  with  the  consumer,  so  as  to 
avoid  intermediary  profits ; and  among  the  matters  which  will 
have  to  be  considered  in  this  connection,  in  order  to  place 
the  whole  scheme  on  a sound  financial  basis,  is  the  question 
of  the  supply  of  farming  implements  (of  all  kinds).  The 
industry  needs  fostering  in  every  conceivable  way,  and  should 
not  be  hampered  by  having  to  contribute  to  any  middleman’s 
profits.  The  farmer  should  find  the  most  up-to-date  labour- 
saving  machinery  obtainable  at  first  cost.  There  must  be 
no  paltering  with  the  matter,  agriculture  has  got  to  pay, 
and  the  State,  without  interfering  with  industries  at  present  in 
private  hands  and  working  on  successful  lines,  should  at  any 
rate  ensure  one  of  the  safest  means  of  obtaining  a profitable 
return  by  providing  that  the  farms  get  their  supplies  without 
being  taxed  to  support  retail  organizations.  In  all  great 
reform  movements,  there  are  certain  private  interests  that  are 
bound  to  suffer  to  some  extent,  but  this  cannot  be  avoided. 

Such  a brief  outline  of  what  might  be  done  to  relieve 
the  terrible  pressure  of  the  agricultural  difficulty  is  imperfect, 
as  such  skeleton  schemes  must  be  ; but  that  is  no  reason 
why  it  should  not  assume  perfect  form  in  the  skilful  hands 
of  the  six  hundred  and  seventy  legislators  who  sit  in  West- 
minster to  watch  over  the  interests  of  tlie  people  and  shape 
the  destinies  of  empire.  Let  them  give  it  shape  and  endow 
it  with  life  and  motion.  Agriculture  is  languishing  even 
unto  death  ; and  the  people  are  crying  out  for  help.  Let 
our  legislators  give  them  relief.  The  poor  want  bread,  work ; 
freedom  from  the  intolerable  position  of  the  day  which  forces 
them  into  pauperism  and  worse;  and  shall  their  representatives 
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in  Parliament  refuse  that  which  they  ask  for  ? Shall  they 
refuse  to  listen  to  the  demand  of  the  people  to  turn  the  land 
into  bread,  and  open  up  the  soil  so  that  work  may  be  found 
in  it ; to  build  up  the  farms  and  restore  the  ancient  granaries 
of  the  country  ? Shall  they  stop  their  ears  to  the  cry  that 
has  gone  forth  to  bring  back  to  the  country  side  its  rural 
population  and  relieve  the  congestion  of  the  great  towns 
which  is  pressing  the  people  with  such  fearful  effect  ? Shall 
it  be  said  that,  although  it  is  generally  known  that  the 
destruction  of  the  agricultural  industry  has  been  of  incalculable 
loss  to  the  country,  and  has,  among  other  things,  deprived 
the  State  of  its  best  recruiting  ground  for  military  purposes. 
Government  will  do  nothing,  absolutely  nothing,  to  restore  it  ? 

Ireland  cried  out  for  help  for  many  a year,  but  no  help 
came.  Her  sons  and  daughters  left  their  homes  and  became 
wanderers  in  far-off  lands  ; the  soil  passed  out  of  cultivation, 
and  the  country  became  what  it  is  to-day — practically  a 
waste ! Darkness  settled  over  the  land  and  discontent  and 
despair  took  possession  of  the  people — we  know  what  followed  ! 
But  dawn  came  at  last  and  our  legislators  awoke  to  a sense 
of  their  responsibilities  and  duties.  The  Irish  Land  Act 
became  law,  and,  other  things  being  equal,  Ireland  is,  or 

should  be,  on  a fair  way  to  prosperity. 

If  it  was  found  necessary  to  do  something  to  give  Ireland 
back  her  agriculture,  and  so  save  the  country  from  that 
terrible  disease,  national  atrophy,  shall  it  be  denied  that 
a similar  measure  is  necessary  for  Great  Britain  ? If  one 
section  of  the  United  Kingdom,  supporting  a population 
of  four  millions  required  relief,  which  in  the  fulness  of  time 
will  necessitate  an  expenditure  of  something  like  one  hundred 
and  forty  millions  sterling,  is  there  any  logical  reason  to 
show  why  the  other  three  sections,  which  support  a population 
of  thirty-seven  millions,  should  not  receive  similar  aid. 

Is  there  proof  forthcoming  that  Ireland  can  show  greater 
poverty,  more  widespread  distress,  misery  and  despair,  than 
is  to  be  found  in  every  one  of  our  great  towns  to-day  ? Can 
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Ireland  show  a greater  incidence  of  taxation  for  pauper 
relief,  or  a greater  number  of  charity  organizations  than 
England  does  ? Are  public  appeals  in  aid  of  the  distressed 
poor,  and  public  measures  for  their  relief  of  more  frequent 
occurrence  in  the  Emerald  Isle  than  they  are  with  us  ? 
And  is  there  a more  widespread  movement  among  the 
classes  in  Ireland  to  dispense  those  innumerable  charities 
which  the  necessities  of  the  poor  demand,  and  which  com- 
mence where  State  charity  ends  ? 

All  these  questions  may  be  answered  negatively. 
Nobody  will  deny  poverty  in  Ireland,  but  it  is  not  greater 
than  it  is  in  England,  and  from  this  point  of  view  there 
is  no  need  of  preferential  treatment  for  the  Sister  Island. 
The  Irish  Land  Act  was  a necessity  to  save  the  country 
from  agricultural  destruction  and  all  parties  in  the  House 
recognized  the  fact.  The  Bill  passed  through  Parliament 
practically  without  much  opposition  because  it  involved  the 
awful  question  of  a country’s  existence,  or  non-existence , 
and  it  could  not  therefore  be  made  a Party  question  of, 
and  so  Ireland  got  her  measure  of  relief,  albeit  somewhat 
tardily. 

It  may  be  contended  that  Ireland  depended  chiefly  upon 
her  land  for  the  people’s  support ; her  industries,  such  as 
they  were  had  disappeared,  save  in  the  North  ; and  unless  she 
had  an  agricultural  industry  her  people  would  starve ; with 
such  a contention  nobody  will  find  fault. 

But  does  it  follow  that  the  need  for  an  agricultural 
industry  is  not  as  urgent  in  England,  or  that  England  can 
find  no  parallel  in  Ireland  because  in  one  country  there 
are  vast  manufacturing  industries  and  an  enormous  inter- 
national trade,  and  in  the  other  there  are  not?  No!  In 
spite  of  this  great  difference  the  parallel  is  true  enough, 
and  it  may  be  found  in  the  terrible  distress  that  dogs  the 
peoples  of  both  countries.  The  land  remains  untilled  and 
the  people  suffer  ^Cause  and  Effect  1 
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CHAPTER  V. 

THE  FUTILITY  OF  RECENT 
LEGISLATION. 


NOW  let  us  take  a brief  retrospective  glance  and  see  if 
any  of  the  measures,  legislative  or  otherwise,  that  have 
been  taken,  say,  within  the  last  few  years  to  relieve  the 
situation  have  done  permanent  good,  or  if  they  have  been 
merely  palliative. 

First  in  order,  as  most  directly  concerned  with  the 
question  of  Agriculture,  we  may  place  the  Agricultural 
Holdings  Acts  on  which  our  legislature  has  been  employed 
at  intervals  since  1875.  But  what  strikes  us  here,  as  has  often 
been  pointed  out  lately,  is  the  extremely  minute  scale  on 
which  some  of  the  most  useful  provisions  of  the  measures 
have  been  carried  out.  The  laudable  object  of  bringing  into 
existence  a number  of  small  farm  holdings  has  only  been 
realized  to  the  extent  of  an  average  of  about  sixty-five 
acres  a year,  a hopelessly  small  scale  on  which  to  attempt 
reform  in  a matter  of  such  magnitude. 

The  Licensing  Act  of  1904  was  a mild  attempt  to  re- 
strict to  some  extent  the  enormous  facilities  that  exist  to- 
day for  the  sale  of  intoxicants,  and  to  curb  the  fatal  license 
enjoyed  by  brewers,  distillers,  and  public  house  keepers , 
but  the  Bill  was  weak  and  imperfect,  and  altogether  inade- 
quate. It  was  fiercely  fought  over,  and  torn  to  pieces  as 
most  bills  are,  and  was  then  patched  up  by  both  parties, 
and  given  to  the  country  as  a law,  a law  that  serves  no 
purpose  but  to  emphasize  the  important  fact  that  the  Govern- 
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ment  for  the  time  being,  did,  at  all  event,  recognize  the 
necessity  for  amending  the  existing  laws  on  the  subject,  and 
made  an  attempt,  albeit  a feeble  one,  to  do  so. 

Then  we  have  a series  of  more  or  less  imperfect 
measures  that  have  been  brought  forward  with  the  object 
of  dealing  with  some  phase  or  other  of  our  many  social 
problems.  The  Aliens  Bill  at  present  under  consideration 
is  an  example  of  this,  and  at  all  events  shows  that  the 
attention  of  our  legislators  has  been  directed  to  the  lament- 
able state  of  affairs  that  exists  in  our  city  slums. 

The  great  Fiscal  Campaign  has  for  its  object  the  relief 
of  the  present  intolerable  situation,  and  is  fundamentally 
based  on  the  principle  that  help,  and  immediate  help,  is  needed 
for  the  people.  The  fiscal  reformers  point  out  how  this  much- 
needed  help  can  be  obtained,  from  what  direction  it  may 
come,  and  if  the  nation  is  wise  it  will  give  heed  to  their 
teaching.  The  country  to-day  is  face  to  face  with  a great 
crisis.  It  has  been  pointed  out  to  the  people  how  they 
might  help  the  situation  and  save  themselves  to  some 
extent  from  the  terrible  strain  which  they  are  so  sorely 
feeling  to-day,  and  how  they  have  it  in  their  power  to 
prevent  something  worse  happening  to  them,  and  there  is 
no  doubt  that  much  badly  needed  help  may  come  from 
this  direction. 

The  Fiscal  Campaign  may  briefly  be  regarded  as  an 
attempt  to  give  back  to  the  people  many  of  their  lost 
manufacturing  industries,  to  give  employment  to  the  un- 
employed and  bread  to  the  starving,  and  that  it  would  do 
so  without  appreciably  raising  the  general  cost  of  food 
stuffs  or  increasing  the  cost  of  living  is  certain  to  most  of 
those  outside  the  arena  of  party  politics.  If  it  was  necessary 
years  ago  to^repeal  the  Corn  Laws,  in  order  to  bring  speedy 
relief  to  a situation  that  had  become  intolerable,  it  is  equally 
necessary  now  to  relieve  a situation  brought  about  by  the 
deplorable  conditions  that  environ  the  agricultural  question 
of  to-day.  Unfortunately  the  whole  subject  of  fiscal  reform 
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has  been  made  a “Party”  question,  and  if  any  measure 
embodying  that  principle  ever  does  take  its  place  among  the 
legislative  acts  of  Parliament,  it  will  probably  not  be  till 
after  years  of  sore  strife,  and  then  it  will  come  before  the 
public  in  so  altered  a condition  as  to  be  hardly  recognizable, 
shorn  of  most  of  its  potentialities  for  good,  and  of  little  use 

to  the  people. 

Then  we  have  the  “ Unemployed  Bill,”  which  has  become 
law,  and  which  is  admittedly  a laudable  attempt  to  partly 
relieve  the  severe  pressure  which  the  people  are  feeling  more 
and  more  as  the  years  go  by.  It  is  an  honest  attempt  to 
give  employment  to  those  who,  by  no  fault  of  their  own, 
are  thrown  out  of  work,  and  are  in  danger  of  starvation, 
they  and  their  wives  and  little  ones,  and  there  is  not  an 
honest,  straightforward  man  in  the  country,  unbiassed  by 
political  animosity,  who  will  find  a word  to  say  against 
the  measure,  not  a taxpayer,  who  is  untainted  by  Party 
considerations,  who  will  raise  his  voice  against  it,  because 
he  knows  full  well  that  the  Bill  is  vitally  necessary,  and 
that  if  it,  or  some  measure  of  a similar  nature,  is  not 
brought  in  for  the  relief  of  the  people  they  will  starve  and 
die.  We  cannot  and  we  must  not  allow  our  people  to  die, 
work  must  be  found,  but  it  must  be  found  for  one  and 
all ; it  must  be  found  for  that  section  of  the  population 
aimed  at  in  the  Unemployed  Bill,  and  it  must  be  found 
for  all  else  beside,  for  those  who  will  work  as  also  for 
those  who  won't  work,  or  at  all  events  for  those  who  are 
not  fond  of  work,  not  so  fond  of  it  as  they  must  learn 

to  be. 

It  is  just  here  that  the  Unemployed  Bill  fails;  it 
is  an  excellent  measure  up  to  a certain  point,  but  it  does 
not  go  far  enough  ; it  provides  for  employment  for  but 
one  section  of  the  working  classes,  whereas  it  should 
provide  for  the  whole.  In  its  original  form  it  contemplated 
the  establishment  of  a certain  number  of  labour  farms 
dotted  about  the  kingdom  in  various  directions,  when  it 
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should  have  provided  for  a more  comprehensive  and 
altogether  vaster  scheme  of  agricultural  employment. 

The  Bill  as  originally  framed  was  a step  in  the  right 
direction,  as  it  would  have  enabled  the  legislature  to 
grapple  with  the  evil  and  help  them  to  solve  one  of  our 
most  difficult  social  and  economic  problems.  But  in  this, 
as  in  everything  else  where  public  utility  is  concerned, 
the  Bill  has  been  made  the  subject  of  fierce  controversy, 
and  it  has  emerged  from  the  struggle  shorn  of  much  of 
its  usefulness. 

Power  to  charge  a certain  proportion  of  the  rates  or 
taxes  to  the  relief  of  this  ever-present,  ever-increasing 
difficulty,  this  incubus  on  the  national  life,  was  just  what 
was  wanted,  and  was  the  best,  and  indeed,  as  will  be 
found,  the  only  way  of  solving  the  problem.  The  conten- 
tion of  some  opponents  of  the  Bill  that  to  rely  upon  the 
rates  for  relief  of  the  situation  would  be  to  deprive 
philanthropists  of  the  opportunity  of  coming  with  their 
thousands  to  the  aid  of  the  distressed,  and  to  cut  off  the 
sources  of  private  charity,  both  of  which  have  hitherto 
contributed  so  largely  to  the  cause,  is  at  least  an  admission 
that  extensive  help  is  necessary  from  some  direction.  The 
question  that  has  now  to  be  considered  is  the  best  and 
most  effectual  way  of  dealing  with  the  difficulty. 

The  Unemployed  question  has  become  a national  one, 
and  the  nation  will  have  to  deal  with  it.  It  would  not 
have  become  a national  question  if  it  had  been  found  in 
the  past  that  philanthropists,  and  those  given  to  private 
charity  had,  by  their  efforts,  been  able  to  deal  successfully 
with  it.  But  it  might  reasonably  be  asked  why  on  earth 
private  philanthropists  should  be  expected  to  supply 
deficiencies  arising  out  of  public  service  ? Our  legislators 
have  had  ample  opportunities,  during  the  last  quarter  of 
a century,  of  studying  the  question  for  themselves,  and 
passing  certain  enactments  dealing  with  the  question. 
That  they  have  failed  to  do  so,  and  that,  even  to-day, 
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they  hotly  contest  the  only  Bill  introduced  into  the 
legislature  calculated  to  afford  some  little  relief,  only 
serves  to  emphasize  the  extreme  apathy  of  the  people’s 
representatives  in  Parliament  to  the  people’s  interests. 

The  Unemployed  question  is  a national  one,  and  the 
people  have  a right  in  asking  Parliament  and  not 
philanthropists  to  relieve  it.  They  want  work,  not 
charity;  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  national  legislature  to 
provide  it.  It  has  become  a national  question  because  of 
the  failure  of  past  effort  to  relieve  the  situation,  and  it 
would,  therefore,  be  futile  to  rely  upon  a source  of  help 
in  the  future  which  has  proved  nothing  but  a failure  in 
the  past.  Philanthropy  is  an  excellent  quality,  and  its 
possession  by  so  large  a section  of  the  British  people  is 
something  that  we  may  be  justly  proud  of  as  a nation. 
Millions  of  our  poor  and  needy  have  just  cause  to  bless 
the  name  of  philanthropy  and  charity,  and  if  the  aid  of 
the  charitably  disposed  were  suddenly  withdrawn  from 
their  distressed  and  suffering  brethren,  sad  indeed  would 
be  their  lot. 

We  should,  however,  not  forget  that  philanthropic  aid  is, 
from  its  nature,  of  an  adventitious  order,  and  may  not 
therefore,  be  implicitly  relied  upon.  We  are  dealing  here  with 
a crisis  in  the  public  life  where  well-advised,  reliable,  or- 
ganized action  on  the  part  of  the  State  is  absolutely  essential 
to  ensure  suitable  measures  of  relief;  and  to  depend  upon 
private  aid  would  be  fatal.  The  entire  question  has  assumed 
such  gigantic  proportions,  and  has  become  charged  with 
such  enormous  potentialities  for  good  or  for  evil,  as  to  demand 
the  immediate  attention  of  the  State.  In  short,  it  has  entirely 
passed  out  of  the  control  of  private  aid. 

We  may  be  loth  to  confess  this,  slow  to  admit  that  our 
vast  manufacturing  industry  has  failed  us,  failed  to  afford 
employment  to  many  hundreds  of  thousands  of  men,  women 
and  children ; failed  to  absorb  that  migratory  section  of  the 
community  which  were  attracted  to  the  great  industrial  centres 
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because  they  understood  that  ample  work  and  good  wages 
would  be  readily  found,  but  the  unpalatable  fact  is  there 
nevertheless. 

We  threw  away  our  agriculture  for  manufactures,  and 
manufactures  have  failed  us,  we  have  sown  the  wind  and 
must  now  reap  the  whirlwind.  These  are  unpleasant  facts 
to  face,  and  we  don’t  like  to  admit  them,  but  they  are 
the  truth. 

We  may  scheme  and  plan  and  plot,  we  may  devise 
and  dodge  and  shuffle,  we  may  deceive  and  beguile  ourselves 
and  others  into  the  belief  that  things  are  not  really  so  bad 
as  some  people  make  out,  but  all  this  won  t avail  us.  The 
poor  are  with  us  (the  Unemployed  question  has  become  a 
national  peril),  the  problem  has  to  be  solved,  and  the  British 
taxpayer  will  have  to  solve  it.  The  Bill  itself  was  an 
admission  that  the  taxpayer  would  have  to  find  the  money 
sooner  or  later,  and  so  it  will  turn  out.  If  he  solves  the 
problem  by  sending  the  people  “back  to  the  land”  again,  then 
he  will  simply  take  so  much  money  out  of  one  pocket  to 
put  it  into  another.  But  if  an  attempt  be  made  to  solve 
it  in  a less  effectual  manner,  the  British  taxpayer  may  make 
up  his  mind  with  tolerable  certainty  that  what  he  takes 
from  one  pocket  will  never  find  its  way  back  to  another. 

But  we  must  go  much  farther  than  the  present  Un- 
employed Bill  takes  us  or  we  shall  do  but  little  good.  W e 
shall  find  that  the  terrible  situation  of  to-day  has  been  but 
partly  relieved,  that  disease  of  a fatal  type  still  besets  the 
people,  and  that  the  measure  of  relief  offered  by  Parliament 
was,  after  all,  nothing  but  a palliative,  and  that  the  country  is 
still  suffering  from  its  old  deep-rooted  malady,  a malady  that 
requires  something  more  than  mere  palliatives  to  cure. 

That  legislation  is  necessary,  urgently  necessary,  is 
admitted  on  all  sides,  and  the  attempts  made  by  Parliament  to 
help  matters  only  emphasize  the  urgency  of  the  need,  but  it  is 
legislation  on  a far  wider  and  a more  comprehensive  scale  that 
the  country  needs.  We  want  to  rehabilitate  the  agricultural 
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industry,  and  in  this  rve  shall  find  the  solution  of  the 
fundamental  difficulty  of  the  great  Unemployed  problem. 
This  should  be  regarded  as  of  paramount  importance,  as 
the  question  of  the  day,  and  now  that  we  have  been  brought 
face  to  face  with  its  full  significance,  no  pains,  no  efforts,  and 
no  expense  should  be  spared  to  up-root  the  evil  and  give 
the  people  freedom  from  the  intolerable  burden  which  has 
been  thrust  upon  them  by  too  long  adherence  to  a policy  that 
has  deprived  them  of  one  of  the  surest  means  of  regular 

employment. 

Every  attempt  that  has  been  made  in  recent  times  to 
find  work  for  the  unemployed,  or  to  relieve  the  British 
taxpayer  of  the  pauper  yoke  he  is  expected  to  bear,  has 
failed  lamentably,  unequivocally;  and  he  is  tiring  under 
his  burden,  and  chafing  against  his  collar.  “ The  land ! 
the  land ! why  not  turn  again  to  the  land  and  make  it 
yield  its  produce  ? ” is  a cry  that  is  constantly  ringing  in 
his  ears,  and  shall  his  representatives  in  Westminster 

ignore  the  cry  ? 

Is  it  likely  that  the  British  taxpayer  will  forever  show 
that  amiableness  which  enables  him  to  bear  his  yoke  with 
patience  and  fortitude  ? Is  it  likely  that  he  will  remain  con- 
tent to  see  his  millions  spent  without  eftect,  and  the  official 
efforts  to  reduce  poverty,  and  the  result  of  poverty— 
drunkenness,  vice,  crime-of  no  avail  ? Is  he  expected  to 
sit  down  quietly  year  after  year,  decade  after  decade,  and 
witness  the  failure  of  all  municipal  effort,  of  all  Govern- 
ment effort  to  remove  from  the  people  the  burden  of 
their  shame  and  still  be  silent  ? Poverty  and  its  crop  of 
evil  consequences  has  become  a curse  to  the  country,  and 
the  people  are  crying  out  against  it.  A certain  amount 
of  poverty  is,  they  admit,  unavoidable  in  every  community, 
but,  the  poverty  of  Great  Britain  is  abnormal,  appalling, 

and  yet  avoidable. 

Let  the  State  take  care  of  its  aged  and  infirm,  of  its 
weaklings  and  mad  folk,  of  all  those  in  short  who  cannot 
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help  themselves,  and  having  done  so  much  there  is,  they 
contend,  practically  no  necessity  that  any  more  public 
money  should  be  spent  in  the  old  orthodox  manner  on  the 
poor ; no  reason  why  this  open  running  sore  which  is 
offensive  to  public  taste  and  decency,  and  which  is  sapping 
the  strength  of  the  nation  should  not  be  healed  once  and 
for  all.  But  not  by  the  old-fashioned  official  methods  may 
this  be  done ; the  sore  will  not  be  healed  by  any  of  the 
palliatives  that  have  been  tried  in  the  past ; or  by  any 
amount  of  similar  means  that  may  be  tried  now  or  in 
the  future,  because  it  has  been  clearly  demonstrated  that 
such  remedies  are  worse  than  useless ; mere  nostrums  in 
fact,  and  the  taxpayer  has  become  tired  of  quackery  and 
wants  a real  physician.  He  also  realizes  that  his  quack 
doctor  charges  him  as  much  as  a real  physician  would, 
and  he  sees  no  reason  why  he  should  not  get  value  for 
his  money. 

Having  to  provide  work  for  the  unemployed  means  that 
we  must  face  a big  outlay.  But  any  money  spent  in 
restoring  agriculture  to  its  position  as  the  nation’s  great 
alternative  industry  will  be  profitably  invested,  and  there 
need  be  no  fear  of  Parliament  not  having  the  people’s 
mandate  to  do  it. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


HOW  TO  DEAL  WITH  THE  UNEMPLOYED. 

WE  must  now  consider  the  people  for  whom  we  have 
to  provide,  and  these  may  roughly  be  divided 
into  two  great  groups,  viz:— 

I.  Those  who  are  willing  to  work. 

2.  Those  who  will  not  work  save  under  compulsion. 
We  shall  find  no  great  difficulty  in  providing  work  for  the 
first  of  these  groups,  but  the  work  must  be  abiding  and 
uplifting.  There  must  be  no  pauper  taint  about  it;  no 
workhouse  flavour  or  reformatory  odour  clinging  to  it ; no 
essence  of  Bumbledom  in  it,  which  is,  and  must  be,  offensive 
to  every  poor  man  in  search  of  employment.  There  must 
be  no  mistake  about  the  work  and  its  nature,  it  must 
be  provided  for  those  who  ask  for  it,  and  no  man  must  be 
turned  away.  The  poor  man,  the  applicant  for  honest 
employment,  should  be  taught  that  he  has  a nght  to  work, 
and  that  it  is  forthcoming  on  demand.  State  labour  offices 
should  be  established  at  convenient  centres  where  appli- 
cants might  receive  their  labour  tickets  and  proceed  forth- 
with to  the  appointed  place,  either  to  State  farms  or  to 
those  in  possession  of  private  individuals.  Each  ticket 
should  be  franked  with  tram  or  rail  expenses  to  destination, 
and  should  bear  brief  but  lucid  printed  instructions  show- 
ing the  holder  what  to  do  and  how  to  do  it.  At  desti- 
nation he  should  proceed  at  once  to  the  nearest  labour 
office  and  receive  final  instructions.  Suitable  Rest  Houses 
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should  be  provided  as  temporary  quarters  for  the  men 
until  they  can  procure  accommodation  in  town  or  village. 

The  wage  paid  should  be  that  obtaining  for  similar 
work  elsewhere,  a fair  market  wage ; there  should  be  no 
preferential  treatment,  and  State  workers  should,  in  all 
respects,  consider  their  employment  as  remunerative  and 
honourable  as  that  of  private  employers. 

Every  man  should  be  perfectly  free  and  unfettered  in 
all  respects,  and  no  more  restraints  should  be  put  upon  him 
than  he  experiences  elsewhere.  Nor  should  State  employ- 
ment carry  with  it  any  sense  of  degradation.  It  should  be 
regarded  as  a national  inheritance  to  which  every  British- 
born  subject  has  a birth-right,  if  he  chooses  to  claim  it, 
and  every  man  should  feel  that  he  can  claim  it  without 
loss  of  self-respect. 

Now  let  us  take  the  second  group  into  our  consideration, 
and  see  what  can  be  done  with  this  troublesome  section  of 
the  community ; for  herein  lies  one  of  the  national  diffi- 
culties, one  of  its  dangers.  From  this  section,  and  it  is 
a large  one  is  drawn  most  of  that  which  is  repulsive  to 
national  life.  It  is  the  source  of  much  drunkenness  and  of 
the  many  evils  born  of  drunkenness.  From  it  the  criminal 
classes  draw  many  of  their  most  dangerous  members;  it 
hangs  over  society  as  a menace,  and  it  is  a curse  to  the 
nation  and  the  ugliest  blot  on  our  social  system.  If  it 
is  allowed  to  remain  it  will  be  a disgrace  to  national 
administration  and  a grave  injustice  to  society  at  large ; 
and  particularly  to  the  taxpayers  of  the  country.  It  is  one 
of  the  most  important  factors  in  the  social  problem,  and 
therefore  demands  careful  consideration. 

The  first  effort  should  obviously  be  made  in  the  direc- 
tion of  helping  and  uplifting  this  class,  and  they  should  be 
taught  that  work  is  noble  and  that  sloth  and  idleness  are 
degrading.  They  should  be  made  clearly  to  understand 
that  work  is  provided  for  them,  honourable  work ; and  that 
they  will  be  expected  to  do  it.  They  should  be  made  to 


realize  that  workhouses  are  for  the  aged,  infirm  and  feeble,  I 

and  that  the  parish  rates  are  not  for  them,  nor  are  the  | 

casual  wards  to  be  used  as  boarding  houses  by  tramps  I 

and  vagabonds. 

They  should  realize  by  personal  experience  that  there  is 
no  refusfe  left  for  them  save  in  the  State  labour  centres, 
and  that  it  is  there  they  should  apply  for  help.  1 hey  should 
also  learn  by  experience  that  a fair  day’s  work  will  earn  a 
fair  wage,  and  that  loafing  or  insubordination  will  be  paid  ^ 

for  in  another  way.  Let  them  work  side  by  side,  first  of  all, 
with  industrious  honest  men,  who  will  show  them  what 
honest  toil  is,  and  if  they  fail  to  take  their  chance,  they 
could  then  be  drafted  to  other  work,  of  a less  honourable 
nature,  which  could  be  easily  found  suitable  to  their  little 

peculiarities. 

There  should  be  no  hesitation,  no  weakness  or  un- 
certainty in  dealing  with  this  human  scum,  and  while 
not  resorting  to  unduly  harsh  measures  they  should  be 
made  to  feel  acutely  and  without  delay  the  great  difference 
between  honesty  and  dishonesty,  honourable  labour  and  I 

loafing  vagabondism,  'between  sobriety  and  drunkenness,  j 

and  clean  wholesome  living  and  a foul,  vicious  life.  This 
unsavoury  and  intractable  section  of  humanity  must  be 
caught  and  trained  to  become  respectable  members  of  the 
community,  they  must  be  made  to  understand  that  the 
State  will  stand  no  nonsense,  that  taxpayers  will  support 
them  no  longer,  and  that  they  will  have  to  work  whether 
they  like  it  or  no.  They  should  further  learn  that  as 
there  is  no  provision  made  in  the  State  finances  for  their 
maintenance  in  idle  vagabondage,  work  is  their  only  chance 
of  support,  or  failing  this,  the  State  penitentiaries  where 
their  lot  might  conceivably  be  harder  than  in  the  State 
labour  centres.  The  laws  dealing  with  this  section  of  the 
community  should  be  stern,  repressive  and  comprehensive, 
and  there  should  be  no  sickly  sentimentality  about  them, 

They  should  be  so  framed  that  not  even  the  sharpest  and 
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most  experienced  vagabond  would  be  able  to  evade  them 
or  drive  the  proverbial  “ coach  and  four  ” through  their 
provisions.  They  should  be  unmistakable  in  their  meaning, 
easy  to  administer,  even  by  the  most  inexperienced  of  our 
many  inexperienced  unpaid  magistrates  and  poor-law  guard- 
ians and  officers,  and  they  should  be  inexorable ; not 
ferocious,  but  merely  inexorable.  There  should  be  no 
escape  for  the  filthy  scum  of  humanity  which  is  thrown  off 
by  the  heaving  mass  of  honest  toilers  in  every  big  city, 
and  exists  but  to  poison  the  atmosphere  which  better  men 
delight  to  breathe. 

The  working  man  is  forced  to  rub  shoulders  with  the 
loafer  daily,  and  he  can’t  escape  from  his  touch.  He 
swells  the  ranks  of  the  honest  unemployed  in  their  labour 
demonstrations  merely  for  what  he  can  get  out  of  it,  but 
he  has  no  intention  of  doing  any  harder  work  than  this. 
He  makes  a brave  show  in  all  such  processions  because 
of  his  rags  and  tatters,  and  because  his  name  is  legion,  but 
the  real  working  man  knows  him  to  be  a fraud  and  a 
sham  and  would  willingly  rid  himself  of  his  presence  if 
he  knew  how. 

The  British  workman  despises  and  holds  in  supreme 
scorn  this  contemptible  wastrel  and  would  loyally  support 
any  measures  that  would  get  rid  of  him. 

Proceeding  on  the  assumption  that,  with  judicious 
legislation,  work  may  be  found  for  all,  let  us  draw  two 
pictures  of  what  is  and  what  might  be,  and  we  may  do 
this  without  indulging  in  utopian  ideas. 

One  picture  shows  to-day  a certain  section  of  society 
as  the  foulest  blot  in  our  country,  and  a shame  to 
civilization,  as  a loathsome  disease  that  lurks  in  the  slums 
of  our  centres  of  population  and  breeds  vice  and  crime 
and  their  horrible  consequences.  It  shows  that  it  takes  its 
young  and  trains  them  to  a life  of  immorality,  shame  and 
dishonesty  ; and  a lawless  career  is  their  only  chance  in 
life.  Their  birth,  breeding,  and  social  environments,  leave 
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them  no  choice,  and  so  the  criminal  ranks  are  constantly 
recruited.  It  points  out  that  this  section  is  a big  one 
to-day,  and  it  promises  to  be  bigger  in  the  future  because 
statistics  show  that  the  increase  in  the  birth-rate  is  higher 
with  these  people  than  it  is  in  other  directions.  This 
danger  is  moreover  intensified  by  the  fact  that  the 
population  is  ever  increasing  in  the  towns  and  decreasing 
in  the  country.  It  shows  that  under  present  conditions 
there  really  seems  no  reasonable  hope  of  improvement ; 
but  that,  on  the  contrary,  there  is  reasonable  room  to 
believe  that  this  evil  will  become  greater,  and  that  it 
may  grow  into  a monster  that  will  paralyze  society. 
Even  to-day  it  is  a curse  to  the  country,  a grievous 
burden  to  taxpayers,  and  a peril  to  the  nation  ; and 
under  present  conditions  there  is  no  way  of  escaping  from 
the  terror. 

The  other  picture  shows  that  the  slums  have  been  purged 
of  their  scum,  and  the  houses  occupied  by  honest  folk ; work 
has  been  found  for  the  vicious,  fair  wages  are  offered  for 
the  earning,  and  the  tramp,  the  loafer,  the  professional  beggar, 
the  wastrels  of  the  country,  the  criminal  classes,  and  all 
those  who  deliberately  choose  to  make  respectable  society 
their  prey  and  filch  money  from  the  pockets  of  honest  tax- 
payers, find  their  occupation  gone,  and  that  they  have 
to  work  nolens  volens. 

If  we  were  to  carry  out  in  perfect  detail  this  delineation 
of  a social  structure  which,  be  it  noted,  is  quite  within 
the  sphere  of  practicality,  the  picture  would  also  include  some 
glimpses  of  a community  in  which  the  young,  severed 
from  the  evil  influence  of  their  present  surroundings,  would  be 
seen  growing  up  into  honest  industrious  citizens.  They  have 
been  taken  in  hand  and  trained  by  the  State,  and  the 
State  has  become  sponsor  for  their  good  behaviour.  There  is 
no  degradation  or  loss  of  liberty  in  the  process  of  tuition. 
Parliament  has  decreed  that  parents  shall  not  bring  their 
children  up  to  a life  of  vice  and  crime  to  become  a scourge  to 
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decent  society  and  a ceaseless  drain  on  the  taxpayers’  purse, 
and  the  State  has  simply  stepped  in  to  obey  the  people’s 
mandate.  Education  is  provided  for  them  in  the  State 
industrial  schools,  and  honest  honourable  work  besides. 

Every  liberty  is  allowed  them  similar  to  that  enjoyed  by 

boys  and  girls  at  ordinary  schools,  but  their  training  differs 

vastly.  The  State  schools  supply  practical  education',  a 

reasonable  amount  of  useful  practical  book-learning  blended 

with  practical  effort  in  the  workshops.  The  children  are 

taught  that  labour  is  noble  and  uplifting;  and  that  book 

learning  is  necessary  to  show  the  reality  of  its  value  in  the 

economy  of  life.  They  are  taught  the  enormous  importance 

of  discipline  in  the  training  grounds  of  the  schools,  where 

military  drill  plays  its  part  in  the  educational  process, 

and  offers  that  amount  of  physical  training  necessary  to 

bodily  health  and  fitness.  The  picture  shows  thousands 

of  bright,  happy,  contented  boys  and  girls  who  grow 

into  useful  self-respecting  citizens,  whose  lives  are  spent  • > 

in  honest  endeavour,  and  whose  old  age  is  honourable 

and  cared  for. 

It  shows  how  the  nation  has  wearied  of  the  enormous 
annual  waste  of  public  money,  of  the  uselessness  of  effort, 
of  the  unproductiveness  of  existing  means ; and  that  it  has 
become  tired  and  sick  of  a position  that  is  hopeless.  It 
shows  that  the  people  have  at  last  spoken ; they  give 
their  mandate  to  their  legislators — a mandate  that  must 
not  be  disregarded. 

Neither  of  these  pictures  was  born  of  the  fervid  zeal 
of  the  enthusiast,  or  the  fanciful  imaginations  of  a dreamer ; 
nor  do  they  merely  represent  the  pet  theories  of  a faddist. 

One  of  them  depicts  hard,  unpalatable,  grisly  facts ; a foul 
stain  on  the  robe  that  girds  the  civilization  of  a great 
empire ; and  the  other  a very  natural  result  of  necessary, 
beneficent,  wholesome  legislation.  Both  of  them  are  of  the 
realistic  school,  and  God  knows  it  is  time  this  particular 
school  of  painting  were  cultivated  so  that  true  effects  may 
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be  seen,  and  less  time  and  money  spent  on  those  methods 
that  have  produced  the  horrible  pictures  that  are  painted 
in  such  lurid  and  repulsive  colours  in  every  town  in  the 
United  Kingdom. 

But  not  by  ordinary  means  may  the  people  find  relief 
from  the  heavy  burden  of  pauperism  and  crime ; not  by 
such  remedial  measures  as  have  hitherto  been  brought 
forward  by  Parliament  may  the  disease  be  cured.  Strong, 
healthy  measures  some  of  them  are,  born  of  the  earnest 
endeavour  of  one  Party,  only  to  become  weakened  and 
enfeebled  and  deprived  of  their  life-giving  principle  by  the 
antagonistic  influence  of  the  other  Party.  Not  by  con- 
tention and  strife  can  this  thing  be  conquered  and  killed, 
but  by  the  combined,  strenuous  efforts  of  both  Parties. 
This  curse  to  our  civilization  is  stalking  through  our  country, 
attended  by  want,  misery,  vice  and  drunkenness,  and  the 
people  are  becoming  wearied,  for  they  have  seen  that 
Parliamentary  measures  have,  for  obvious  reasons,  failed  to 
exorcise  it,  and  they  are  afraid. 

The  feeling  in  the  matter  is  much  the  same  throughout 
all  classes  of  society.  Nobody  wants  pauperism.  The  rich 
man  abominates  it,  and  the  poor  man  dreads  it,  but  of  the 
two  the  poor  would  do  more  to  remove  it  from  our  midst 
than  the  rich,  because  it  touches  him  in  a tenderer  place. 
The  vast  majority  of  the  poor  are  honest,  hard-working, 
self-respecting  citizens : they  only  ask  for  work,  honest, 
honourable  work,  and  if  that  be  provided  for  them  they  are 
content.  They  have  a hearty,  wholesome  loathing  for  pauper- 
ism and  all  its  dread  consequences,  and  of  this  we  may  be 
sure,  that  this  section  of  the  community  would  cordially 
support  any  measure  that  had  for  its  object  the  removal  of 
this  social  blot. 

Encourage  honest  toil  and  thrift  by  providing  work  for 
all,  and  penalize  pauperism,  actually  punish  a man  who 
elects  to  become  a pauper  chargeable  to  the  parish  rates 
after  honourable  employment  has  been  found  for  him. 
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Rich  and  poor  alike  ask  that  this  pauper  stain  should  be 
wiped  out,  and  the  foul  taint  removed,  and  shall  our 
legislature  hang  back  because  a handful  of  loafing,  worth- 
less vagabonds  bar  the  way,  a small  body  of  wastrels  who 
are  held  in  scorn  and  contempt  by  every  honest  working 
man  in  the  country  ? Frame  your  bill,  let  its  provisions 
be  comprehensive,  and  its  objects  clear,  and  there  will  at 
all  events  be  no  opposition  to  it  from  the  working-classes, 
and  certainly  not  from  the  well-to-do  sections  of  the 
community. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

THE  NECESSITY  FOR  A UNITED 

PARLIAMENT. 


The  pressing  necessity  for  immediate  and  adequate  legis- 
lation to  deal  with  these  momentous  questions  being 
admitted  on  all  hands,  the  people  have  a right  in 
demanding  that  they  should  be  dealt  with  by  a UNITED 
PARLIAMENT;  they  know  perfectly  well  that  none  other 
would  be  strong  enough  to  cope  with  the  difficulty  and  over- 
come the  peril,  and  they  know  that,  as  the  life  or  death  of  a 
great  number  of  England’s  sons  and  daughters  is  involved  in 
this  “ all-important  ” subject,  it  is  therefore  too  solemn  and 
sacred  a subject  for  party  strife  and  political  wrangling. 
Their  representatives  are  at  Westminster  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  serving  national  interests ; but  the  people  ha\  e 
lost  hope  because  they  realize  that  every  Bill,  save  in  rare 
instances,  is  made  the  subject  of  fierce  controversy  and 
party  warfare,  and  their  faith  in  the  efficacy  of  Parliamentary 
aid  is  dead,  killed  by  party  tactics.  They  recognize  that 
the  fundamental  principle  underlying  our  system  of  party 
politics  is  perfectly  right  and  sound  so  far  as  it  produces 
solidarity  of  opinion  and  ensures  unity  of  purpose , but 
unfortunately  the  system,  as  it  is  at  present  worked,  too 
often  degenerates  into  a war  of  personal  feeling  and  party 
animosity.  The  very  raison  d etre  of  our  Parliament 
seems  at  times  utterly  lost  sight  of  in  the  complex 
machinery  of  Party  tactics;  and  the  fact  that  the 
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representatives  of  the  people  are  gathered  in  council  to  con- 
duct domestic  legislation  and  administer  affairs  of  State  seems 
to  be  a consideration  quite  secondary  in  importance  to  the 
fact  that  one  Party  is  in  power  and  the  other  out  of  it. 
Everything  that  bears  on  the  results  of  the  next  General 
Election  seems  to  be  regarded  with  much  more  interest 
than  that  bestowed  on  the  intrinsic  merits  of  the  measures 
in  hand,  or  the  probable  issue  of  this  or  that  scheme  for 
popular  reform. 

Many  men  start  on  their  Parliamentary  career  full  of 
ardent  hopes  and  lofty  ideals,  but  they  soon  become  merged 
in  the  exigencies  of  their  Party,  and  that  Party  claims 
them  body  and  soul,  till  independence  and  individuality  are 
totally  lost. 

1 he  result  of  all  this  is  that  the  people’s  needs  and  the 
demands  for  necessary  reform  in  this  direction  or  that,  not 
only  become  a secondary  consideration,  but  pass  so  far 
into  the  background  as  to  be  frequently  lost  sight  of  al- 
together. Ardent  politicians  on  the  benches  of  the  Opposi- 
tion begin  to  ignore  the  fact  that  it  is  the  manifest  duty 
of  the  Party  in  power  to  legislate  in  the  common  interests 
of  the  various  communities  of  the  Empire.  They  sometimes 
severely  handle  or  slay  outright  measures  brought  forward 
by  the  Government,  but  it  not  infrequently  happens  that 
these  bills  were  carefully  thought  out  schemes  for  national 
reform,  brought  forward  in  the  true  interests  of  the  people 
by  their  paid  legislators,  the  Government,  for  the  time 
being.  They  are  perfectly  aware  that  all  the  measures 
of  the  legislative  assembly  of  the  Empire  must  be  framed 
for  the  people’s  good,  and  that  no  Government  dare  introduce 
Bills  that  are  inimical  to  the  welfare  of  the  nation,  or 
malign  in  their  influence,  and  that  no  Government, 
Conservative  or  Liberal,  dare  betray  the  country.  They 
also  know  that  whichever  Party  may  form  a Government, 
that  governing  body,  while  serving  common  interests,  must 
of  necessity  serve  alike  the  interests  of  Tories  or  Radicals. 
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The  spirit  of  contention  inherent  in  human  nature  seems 
to  find  its  widest  scope  in  the  arena  of  Party  Politics,  and  this 
is  a lamentable  state  of  things  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
nation  depends  so  utterly  on  the  unity  and  disinterestedness 
of  its  legislators  for  the  just  and  efficient  administration 
of  its  affairs.  It  is  the  duty  of  all  members,  whether  of  the 
majority  or  the  minority,  to  work  together  for  the 
public  good,  support  every  measure  of  the  Executive  to 
that  end,  and  to  co-operate  with  them  in  every  way  so  that 
work  may  be  facilitated  and  public  ends  served  efficiently 
and  well.  It  is  obviously  their  business  to  realize  that  they 
have  been  elected  members  of  the  representative  body  of  the 
nation  to  perform  solemn  sacred  duties,  and  that  on  all 
occasions,  whether  their  particular  Party  be  in  power  or 
out  of  power,  in  the  majority  or  in  the  minority,  they  are 
expected  to  offer  their  cordial  help  to  the  Executive  body 
so  that  the  business  of  the  Empire  may  be  expedited  and 
the  public  work  got  through  with  satisfaction  and  ciedit 
to  the  nation.  They  should  understand  that  if  they  fail 
in  these  duties,  or  hamper  the  Executive  body,  retard  public 
business  and  offer  persistent  opposition  to  measures  that 
are  brought  forward  in  public  interests,  they  are  acting 
antagonistically  to  the  Commonwealth,  and  that  they  and  not 

the  Executive  are  to  blame. 

One  of  the  laws  of  Political  Economy  is  that  “If  the  few 

suffer  the  many  will  benefit,”  and  they  should  apply  this  law 
to  themselves  and  learn  that  if  Party  interests  suffer  by 
supporting  the  Government  measures,  or  their  aniour 
pvopve  be  hurt  by  admitting  the  soundness  of  this  Bill 
or  the  necessity  for  that,  and  voting  for  it,  they  are 
but  subordinating  the  narrow  interests  of  Party  to  the 
broader,  nobler  interests  of  public  good.  They  should, 
in  short,  learn  to  serve  Country  before  Party,  and  that 
if  they  cannot  do  so  they  must  be  considered  careless 
of  national  interests,  untrue  to  the  people,  and  disloyal  to 

their  country. 
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The  present  deplorable  position  is  the  result  of  having 
too  many  politiciMis  in  the  House,  and  too  few  statesmen, 
and  it  is  just  here  that  we  might  pause  a moment  and  try 
to  understand  the  difference  between  a politician  and  a 
statesman,  for  there  is  a vast  difference  between  the  two. 

A statesman  will  frame  a measure  in  the  earnest  desire 
to  serve  his  country,  and  to  bring  about  needed  reform  in 
this  direction  or  that.  He  will  recognize  the  hard  conditions 
under  which  the  people  live,  and  will  strive  by  wise  legis- 
lation to  ameliorate  these  as  far  as  it  is  possible  to  do  so. 
He  w'ill  recognize  that  this  law  or  that  is  imperfect  or 
faulty,  and  will  introduce  such  measures  as  will  amend  them 
and  confer  on  the  commonwealth  far-reaching  and  lasting 
benefits.  His  public  life  is  open,  broad,  generous  and 
helpful,  full  of  sympathy,  and  devoid  of  self-interest,  and 
his  whole  life  is  full  of  calm,  quiet  dignity  and  power,  and 
shows  that  his  one  aim  and  ambition  is  to  serve  his  country 
and  his  people — to  serve  others  and  not  self. 

Your  politician  is  the  very  antithesis  of  the  statesman, 
and  his  life  shows  it.  He  is  not  famed  for  broad,  generous, 
helpful  legislation,  and  none  of  our  great  beneficent ' laws 
can  be  teraced  to  his  initiation.  He  bothers  himself  but 
little  over  what  is  necessary  and  best  for  the  people,  so 
long  as  his  interests  and  those  of  his  party  are  well  served. 
His  public  life  is  fugitive,  shifty,  and  tricky,  and  full  of 
political  craftiness.  He  will  tear  to  pieces  the  work  of 
others,  and  pull  down  that  which  better  men  have  built  up, 
but  is  incapable  of  doing  good,  sound,  durable  work  him- 
self. Unable  himself  to  legislate  in  the  true  interests  of  his 
country,  he  will  treat  with  contumely  and  derision  every 
attempt  made  by  better  and  truer  men  to  do  so.  He  is 
full  of  venom  and  spleen,  and  shows  this  in  the  fierce 
hostility  and  bitter  invective  with  which  he  meets  every 
measure,  of  whatever  nature  it  may  be,  that  is  brought 
before  Parliament.  His  method  of  treating  the  work  of  the 
Government  of  the  moment  is  that  of  sweeping  condemna- 
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tion.  Every  Bill  brought  in  by  the  Government  he  is 
pledged  to  harass  and  oppose,  and  that  is  enough  for  him; 
the  Bill  must  be  condemned,  and  he  fights  it  tooth  and 
nail.  Discrimination  forms  no  part  of  his  political  life,  for 
a politician  who  discriminates  is  lost.  To  discriminate, 
would  be  to  discern  good  in  this  Bill  and  wisdom  in  that ; 
to  recognize  the  necessity  of  passing  into  law  this  measure, 
and  supporting  the  other;  so  he  must  not  discriminate. 
He  is  in  his  place  to  oppose  and  obstruct,  to  serve  Party, 
and  not  to  help  Government  in  the  administrative  work  of 
the  country,  and  he  cannot  therefore  afford  to  indulge  in 

such  a dangerous  thing  as  discrimination. 

This  in  brief,  is  the  difference  between  a politician  and 
a statesman,  and  it  would  be  worth  our  while  to  try  and 
understand  the  incalculable  loss  the  country  must  have 

sustained  in  mistaking  the  one  for  the  other. 

It  is  easy  enough  to  understand  the  paralyzing  effect 
such  an  unfortunate  state  of  affairs  is  bound  to  have  on  the 
minds  of  every  member  of  Government,  and  how  loth  they 
must  be  to  bring  any  measure  forward.  It  is  also  easy  to 
realize  how  many  useful,  helpful,  and  beneficial  schemes  for 
the  betterment  of  the  people  and  the  good  of  the  country 
that  have  been  conceived  in  the  minds  of  statesmen,  have 
never  taken  the  form  of  material  expression,  because  of  the 
hopelessness  of  getting  them  through  Parliament. 

Nor  is  it  difficult  to  understand  how  enormously  the 
country  must  have  lost  through  this  waste  of  thought- 
power,  this  unapplied  mental  energy  which  is  constantly 
being  given  out  by  great  minds,  and  which,  if  wisely  con- 
served and  carefully  directed,  would  result  in  real  and 

lasting  benefits  to  the  people. 

We  may  perhaps  better  undestand  this  matter  by  draw- 
ing a parallel  between  Parliament  and  a private  firm  having 
a number  of  partners. 

Most  of  us  can  readily  understand  what  would  happen 
to  their  business  if  the  partners  w«-e  forever  art  strife  with 
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one  another ; forever  opposing  each  other’s  schemes  for  the 
advancement  of  their  joint  interests  and  the  general  welfare 
of  their  firm.  Ruin  would  overtake  such  a business  sooner 
or  later,  and  although  it  may  be  considered  that  the 
business  of  a State  takes  longer  to  kill  than  that  of  a 
private  firm,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  country  loses 
enormously  every  year  owing  to  the  senseless  strife  that 
rages  between  its  business  representatives  at  Westminster  ; 
between  those  whom  the  people  elect  and  send  forth  to  work, 
and  not  to  engage  in  ceaseless  wrangle  which  can  only  result 
in  the  ruin  of  many  interests  that  are  dear  to  the  country 
and  essential  to  the  commonwealth. 

These  are  not  new  views  of  an  old  question,  nor  do  they 
emanate  from  the  brain  of  a visionary.  They  represent 
the  simple  straightforward  expressions  of  a large  body  of 
observant  electors  who  are  wearied  of  the  entire  system  of 
partv  warfare,  and  alarmed  at  its  inadequate  results. 

On  every  hand,  in  Great  Britain  and  Greater  Britain, 
men  are  becoming  enlightened  as  to  the  uselessness  and 
unwisdom  of  party  strife.  At  almost  every  dinner  table  in 
the  land,  in  the  smoking  room  of  almost  every  club,  in 
the  railway  carriage,  on  the  great  ocean  liners,  in  town  and 
country,  on  land  and  sea,  are  comments  of  this  kind  to 
be  heard.  People  are  beginning  to  realize  how  this  ceaseless 
antagonism  must  retard  public  business  and  paralyze  noble 
effort. 

If  asked  what  it  is  they  want,  what  it  is  they  expect 
of  a Government,  they  reply  that  “ they  want  a body 
that  will  govern  in  the  best  interests  of  the  nation,  and  that 
will  not  make  public  good  subservient  to  Party  interests.” 
They  want  a body  of  national  representatives  who  will  govern 
wisely  and  well,  men  who  will  look  after  parochial  and 
imperial  Interests  alike,  who  will  defend  national  honour, 
and  who  will  do  all  that  is  humanly  possible  to  reduce  taxes 
and  render  the  economic  conditions  of  national  life  as  easy 
as  may  be. 
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This  is  the  keystone  of  the  arch,  the  pivot  on  which  the 
whole  thing  turns.  The  people  want  work,  not  words ; 
they  know  that  the  wheels  of  the  machine  of  State  are 
clogged  by  the  copia  verborum  of  many  members,  and  some- 
times stopped  altogether  by  the  animosity  of  parties.  Whig 
or  Tory,  Unionist  or  Radical,  Conservative  or  Nationalist, 
are  becoming  meaningless  terms  to  an  increasing  body  of 
electors  who  have  little  concern  with  whichever  Party  may 
be  in  power  so  long  as  the  government  is  good,  sound,  and 
strong,  and  they  are  satisfied  that  it  is  doing  its  level  best 
for  the  commonwealth.  They  want  the  members  they  send 
to  Parliament  to  represent  their  interests  simply  and  solely; 
to  be  servants  of  State  and  not  slaves  of  Party , and  they 
ask  to  be  freed  from  a condition  of  things  that  is  and  must 
be  prejudicial  to  public  good,  and  a standing  menace  to  the 

country. 

Truly  we  are  sorely  in  need  of  unity  in  our  Parliamentary 
administration,  unity  of  purpose  in  our  parochial  as  in  our 
imperial  politics,  and  unless  we  get  this  agreement  of  parties, 
this  solidarity  of  purpose  in  all  matters  connected  with  the 
business  of  the  nation  and  the  vital  interests  of  the  people,  we 
shall  simply  lose  our  place  among  the  great  nations  of  the 
world.  Let  us,  in  the  name  of  common  sense,  have  done 
with  a system  that  subjects  every  measure  of  national  reform, 
however  necessary,  to  the  heated  contest  of  parties,  leaving 
in  the  end  only  a sorry  remnant  of  those  benefits  at  first 
projected.  Let  us  have  our  “ Opposition  ” by  all  means,  but 
let  a more  calm,  dignified,  helpful,  and  generous  system  of 
debate  be  instituted,  lest  Governments  of  the  future  despair 
of  ever  bringing  through  the  House  intact  any  measures  of 

real  reform. 

In  particular  let  the  House  unite  now  over  this  vitally 
important  question  of  rehabilitating  the  once  great  agri- 
cultural industry  of  the  country,  in  a manner  and  to  an 
extent  that  will  solve  the  great  “Unemployed”  problem. 
The  nation  has  been  losing  one  of  its  great  industrial 
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resources,  and  in  so  doing  has  been  spending  its  very  life 
blood ; great  masses  of  the  people  are  becoming  feeble,  inert, 
and  despairing;  they  have  hardly  the  strength  left  to  appeal 
to  their  rulers  to  repair  the  mischief  and  give  back  to  them 
their  lost  millions,  that  incalculable  wealth  that  has  been 
dissipated  since  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws.  This  is 
truly  a vast  undertaking,  but  it  can  be  done.  The  two 
parties  in  Parliament  have  but  to  unite  over  this  momentous 
question,  upon  which  depends  the  greatness  of  a nation  and 
the  existence  of  a people,  and  it  is  done. 

To  those  alarmed  at  the  cost  of  a scheme  of  such 
magnitude,  we  would  say,  “ Do  it,  and  the  money  will 
never  be  grudged  by  the  nation.”  Nor  is  it  at  all  likely 
that  the  cost  would  ever  be  felt,  so  great  would  be  the 
return  on  the  outlay  compared  with  the  results  of  our 
present  elaborate  system  of  public  and  private  relief.  Poor 
rates  are  enormous  in  many  districts : charity  appeals  of 
all  kinds  grow  more  oppressive  year  by  year,  and  we 
hardly  grumble ; we  do  not  shirk  what  we  are  asked  to  do 
to  prevent  suffering  and  starvation ; what  we  complain 
about  is  the  uselessness  of  a system  so  utterly  ineffective 
as  to  only  skirt  the  question,  leaving  the  main  difficulty 
untouched.  We  believe  that,  as  we  are  getting  no  return 
for  our  money,  it  is  time  it  were  wisely  laid  out  and 
judiciously  invested  in  a direction  that  would  ensure 
employment  for  the  people,  and  create  new  sources  of 
wealth  and  prosperity  for  the  nation. 

We  further  know,  and  again  repeat,  that  a United 
Parliament  can  give  us  all  this,  and  we  simply  ask  Parlia- 
ment to  do  it,  to  give  this  blessing  to  the  country,  restoring 
prosperity,  and  rendering  back  to  the  people  those  just 
rights  of  theirs  which  should  never  have  been  alienated. 
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